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For the Companion. 


THE RUSSIAN CIRL. 


“Oh, mamma, cards of invitation for us!”’ 

So cried Anne Petrovetsky, a bright-eyed 
young Russian girl, as she lifted the rich satin 
curtains that divided her mother’s boudoir 
from the dressing-room. ‘‘It’sfrom the Amer- 
ican officers on board that splendid vessel in 
the harbor,’ she continued, her whole face 
radiant. ‘‘Oh, mamma, it’s the first compli- 
ment of the kind we ever had paid to us!”’ 

“Hush, my daughter! Don’t speak so loud. 
There may be servants in hearing.”’ 

Anne sat down beside her mother, her cheeks 
all in a glow, and her dark eyes sparkling 
with delight. She was dressed in a tunic of 
blue silk, almost barbaric in its splendor of 
color and embroidery of gold. Since her re- 
turn from school, her dress and all her sur- 
roundings had been of the most beautiful and 
costly kind. Yet she could remember when it 
was otherwise. 

At the age of nine her father had taken her 
from his dingy old home near the river to a 
celebrated institution for girls. There dresses 
of the finest fabrics, ribbons and laces, were 
sent to her constantly. Her mother, in her 
rudely-spelled letters, told her that her papa 
had become rich, and that they intended she 
should be a lady. 

And yet there were things said and done 
among her schoolmates that surprised her. | 
They treated her with capricious regard, but al- 
ways received her into favor when some box of | 
dainties or case of delicate wearing apparel | 
came to her. She was a generous girl, and | 


having plenty of money, her prodigality of gifts|the home to which she returned was almost | 


bought her friends. 
“What is your papa’s business?”’ asked one of 


Anne had been very kind. When she could not | 
tell, the girl laughed at her. 


! Ah 


THE RUSSIAN GIRL. 


superior, and a withdrawal of the sweet and 
beautiful girl from school. 

Anne went home to be taught by a private tu- 
tor, with the pain rankling at her heart. She 
had left a plain and unpretending mansion; 


princely in its surroundings. 


For the sake of his only child, Petrovetsky had | terns of every color adorned the grounds. 
the haughtiest of her schoolmates, to whom | pought and furnished one of the noblest man- j grand suites of rooms were thrown open, and 


sions in the suburbs of his native city. Nothing 


Anne wrote im-| more beautiful could be imagined than the ar- 


mediately to her mother to inquire, and the | rangement of the rooms, the grounds, the con- 


answer came back,— 


“Tell them that he speculates in land and | 


other things.” 
“Oh, a speculator!’’ said Sophie Maltvross, 
with a toss of her head. 


“And is that not respectable?’ asked poor | 


Anne, anxiously. 

“Oh, yes, [dare say! Anything is considered 
respectable that brings in money.”’ 

“And what is your father?” queried Anne, 
stung by the girl’s manner. 

“My father keeps his estate. He does not 
have to work, or even speculate,” was the reply. 

“Well, I guess my papa is quite as good as 
yours,’’ said Anne. 

“Indeed he is not!’’ was the quick retort. 

“And why?” 

“My father has always been a gentleman. His 
father and all his ancestors were gentlemen.”’ 


servatories. But it was, as Anne soon found, a 
lonely splendor, 

It was true that, years before, her father had 
been a serf, though many degrees above a com- 
mon laborer. He had kept his master’s ac- 
counts, acting as a sort of steward, a position 
| that had been given him on account of his supe- 
| rior business ability. 

Now, owing to the prejudice of caste, there 
were few who would associate with the family. 
Some came because of the fame of Anne, who 

| was really very beautiful. One or two of the 


| young girl’s school companions visited her, and | 
| 
| 


went away to spread the report of the magnifi- 
jeence of the mansion;—such costliness; such 
| gold and silver; such furniture, flowers, statuary, 
| fountains; such rich dresses and jewels, they 
| had never set eyes on before. 


| Anne enjoyed this magnificence after a fash- 
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cers vied with each other as to which should 
have the honor and pleasure of her company, 
and when the girl went home, her little head 
was almost turned with the remembrance of 
it all. 

One week from that time the great mansion of 
the Petrovetskys was ablaze with light. 


decorated with the costliest flowers. Some even 
;of the Russian nobility had deigned to accept 
| this invitation, and fluttered about the beautiful 
| girl, who returned their compliments with al- 
| most disdain. 


Lan- | 
The | 


Leaning on the arm of a young lieutenant, | 


| Miss Anne moved through the splendid adorn- 
ments of the great rooms. He was only a poor, 
| plain youth, who had never been accustomed to 


' 


| luxury,—who had won his way from a hut on | 


|the prairies to his present position by his own 
| ability and energy. 

“You must be very happy in this palace of a 
| house,”’ he said, while feasting his eyes on its 
magnificence. 

“I am—to-night,—for the first time,’’ she 
, made smiling reply. 

“Indeed, you astonish me! Why, if I may be 
| allowed to ask, do you specify this occasion? 
You must be accustomed to all this beauty, and 
| to the attentions of these fine gentlemen.” 

‘For to-night,’’ she added, with quick empha- 


‘Was his grandmother a gentleman?” queried | ion. Had it not been for her bitter experience | sis. ‘‘As for the gentlemen you speak of, I dis- 


Anne, vivaciously, while the girls who had gath- | at school, where the truth had been so rudely | like them all, 


ered round laughed. This enraged Sophie. 


teply. None of our people were ever serfs.” 
Anne grew pale and caught her breath. Then 


the blood rushed over her face again, and her 
eyes glowed. 


me so!—and you are all wicked to laugh at me. | 


I would not do so mean and unladylike a thing 
to the humblest beggar,—even if I were a serf’s 
daughter!” 

Many of the girls felt the justice of the re- 
proof, and were ashamed for themselves and for 
Sophie, who stood there with crimsoned cheeks, 
conscioug that she had been guilty of a very 
mean action. 

Nor did the trouble end there; for the teachers, 
Who all loved Anne, and who had been gener- 
ously remembered by her father, took sides with 
her against Sophie, and the latter was made 


|thrust upon her, she might have been very 


every feast. 
‘een agevcnering and lovely character, as the 
years went by, she found herself banished from 


They notice me to-night,—but 
only because you Americans are here. Perhaps 


“She at least was nota serf,’’ was the insolent | happy; but it was always with her, a skeleton at | you do not know that my father made his own 
Notwithstanding her beauty, ac- | fortune, and that he has no ancestry?” 


| “Idid not know that,” he replied. “But we 
| in our country, while we respect a noble ances- 


| society, and that was the reason why this invita-| try, and honor descendants who are worthy of 
oy ® > . : cate * = 2 
You are very wicked,” she cried, “to insult | tion to dine on board the Alaska made her so |such an ancestry, yet also respect worth and 


radiant, 


ner in return,’ 
the daintily-traced cards. 


cause they are not of rank. 





be!”’ 
They attended the dinner. 


“Your father has already thought of doing so,”’ 

“What a dear papa! And we need have but| such a land?” she cried, the tears making her | murmured,— 
a few people here beside the officers,—only two | beautiful dark eyes more brilliant. 
or three families, who will not disturb them be-| would tell them what you saw here,—a girl who | 
Oh, mamma, what | is considered less than the worm that is trodden | 
a blessed country that far-away America must | under foot, because her people once served Rus- 


| sterling character wherever it is found. Many 


“And, mamma, of course we shall give a din-| of the best of our people are self-made.” 
she said, as she sat looking at 


“Oh, happy country! I wonder if you appre- 
ciate it as you should? I wonder if your young 
| maidens often thank God that they were born in 


sian masters, and she not inferior in most accom- 


The ship was | plishments to her more exalted sisters. 
beantifully decorated from stem to stern, and 


“But I must enjoy myself, and have nothing 


very uncomfortable, particularly when the trou-| Anne lived for a time in fairy-land. She had | to do with tears to-night,”’ she said, siniling, and 


ble culminated by Anne’s father’s 


letter to the never before received such attention, The offi-' dashing the drops away; “‘only if you ever see 


’ 


frequently scream 


any poor exiles from this or any other country 
in your glorious free Jand, pity and help them, 
if they come to you for aid.” 

Two years had passed. The young officer had 
not forgotten the singular experience of that 
night when a human heart falsified his esti- 
mate of the happiness that wealth can give, 
One evening he was invited to a small social 
party in the city where he had been stopping 
for a short time. What was his surprise to 
once more meet there the dark eyes and bril- 
liant smile of the young Russian beauty, Anne 
Petrovetsky! She came forward with out- 
stretched hand. 

“At last,’ she said, ‘I have found a true 
home. Your country has become mine. Your 
people are the noblest in the world; even the 
daughter of a serf may be respected here,” 


“And how long have you been here?’ he 
asked. 
“Since the death of my dear father, Six 


months after the kind attentions of your offi- 
cers, he left us. Almost from his grave we 
came here. His affairs were unsettled. News 
reached us that we were almost penniless, 
“But oh, the friends we found! It was won- 
derful! I obtained a place as a governess for 
very small children, and found that work was 

a pleasure here. Then came a letter, stating 

that some mines in which papa owned largely 

were succeeding, and presently we had all the 
money we needed. 

“But oh, it was such a luxury to feel that 
no one looked down upon us! that we had the 
same right to live, to breathe, to speak, that 
others had, and that nothing social could crush 
us! You cannot realize that,—none of your 
beautiful American girls do,—and perhaps it is 
as well. I would not have them experience 
what I have felt; but I tell you truly when I 
say, I had rather be a servant here than a prin- 
cess in my own country!”’ 

And to-day Anne Petrovetsky is living in our 
midst, happy and loved. She is married now, 
and has a charming little girl of her own, that 
she often calls her little American princess. 

> 
For the Companion. 
JOHNNY SQUANNOT’S REVENGE. 
By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 

The River Squannot is a charming stream, 
running swift and deep,-with many falls and 
eddies; on one side soft woody banks leading off 
into green pastures; on the other, a narrow 
plateau just above high-water mark, and cap- 
ping that, an extremely steep bank nearly per- 
pendicular for a hundred feet, with here and 
there a bush growing ou it, but bare, for the 
rest, of anything but slippery moss. 

On this narrow plateau the Squannot tribe of 
Indians had pitched their wigwams, and this 
was one of their abiding places. They were a 
tame and quiet tribe, the women of whom made 
and sold baskets, and the men now lounged 
about the wigwams, and now hired themselves 
to the lumber-men to cut logs, or to bring down 
the great “drives,” or else to guide hunting par- 
ties through the woods. Perhaps, now and then, 
some of them stole a chicken or so, but, as a 
rule, they did little or no harm,—except as they 
were used by the nurses to frighten the children, 
The little ones would run if they saw them, and 
themselves into hysterics 
when the sad, dark faces of the squaws appeared 
at the door, or sometimes merely a hand pro- 
truded through the open space, and a soft voice 


“T wish you | “*S’ pose you no want to buyum basket?” 


This horror, however, did not extend to the 
Indian children and they, whenever met, were 
hooted and chased, and generally ill-treat- 


| ed, as much as their elders were shunned; and 


bands of boys, and girls, too, wanted no better 
diversion than that of capturing some stray Ind- 
ian child and teasing him till even his fortitude 
could endure no more, 
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Nobody enjoyed this sort of fun any better 


than Helen Murtrie did, a bright and spirited cerning the terror inspired by the older Indians 


girl, who was the ringleader in half the mischief 
at school, and gave nearly as much trouble as 
pleasure at home. 


opinion about it was that she was marvellously | 
good, 
perfect at school, and she dusted, and picked up, 


and amused the children at home, and ran er-| and wanted a couple of the classes to visit the 
rands, and dragged the baby out in the peram- | encampment with her. 


bulator. 

But it seemed to Helen as natural and. proper | 
to tease an Indian child as to skip stones in the 
water, or to play ‘‘old man’s castle’ on the 
meeting-house steps. Why were the little bits 
of papooses hung up ona nail when laced toa 
board like a bootjack? Why did the old san- 
nups wear their hair long, and smell frightfully 
of tobaccoand rum? Why did the squaws wear 
tall hats above their stiff with bear's 
grease, ornament themselves with great round 
silver breastplates, and trail their dirty blankets 
on the ground, if their children were not fair 
game for the children ef more civilized people? 

Still, Helen did think they were a little too 
hard with Johnny Squannot, the other day,— 
that was his name in the town; his real, high- 
sounding Indian name was something like Naga- 
sagatanot. He had been sent into the town by 
his sick mother to beg for a little medicine and 
food, and he had been bidden to say at the} 
doors, — 

“S'pose you giveum leetle dust o’ pork? 
Squaw sick, very bad,—many papoose, no san- 
nup. Very poor squaw, no tea, no meat, no gin, 
no bread.” 

He had said it so well that pitying mothers, 
who imagined what it might feel like to bea 
sick squaw with many babies, had filled his bas- 
ket full, and he was making for home as fast as | 
his feet could carry him, when one of the young | 
white persecutors caught sight of him, and ina 
moment the tallyho was sounded, and the chase 
began. 

They could never have caught him but for | 
that big basket. He presently found himself | 
surrounded by his enemies, and in a moment 
more he had been hustled, his basket upset, and 
then a general shower of apples, bones, bread, 
cold pudding, pie and potatoes, went flying 
round his head in the midst of insulting gibes 
and questions. 

Of course the boys took the greater burden of 
all this wickedness, but the girls did not by any 
means stand aloof. Helen, who had left the 
baby screaming in the perambulator, that she 
might enjoy the fun, had been as busy as the 
rest. Butin the hurling of missiles, something 
fell at Helen’s feet that made her hold her hand, 
It was a bottle of medicine that had fallen on 
the soft turf without breaking. 


locks 





It was one she had been sent to have filled at | 
the druggist’s not long ago, and was used by | 
her mother in those attacks of terrible pain, in 
which the whole household held its breath, lest 
the dear mother and mistress should breathe 
her last. 

Only a little of the medicine had been used, 
and it suddenly eame across Helen's mind that 
her mother had given this to Johnny Squannot 
for his mother. 

He had a mother, then,—a sick mother, 
had come out for her, 
babies. 
something to keep the children alive when her | 
own mother was in one of those spells of tor-| 
ture! She recollected now his ery and gesture | 
when the bottle went, and she sprang into the 
middle of the ring. 

“Oh, stop, stop!”’ she eried. 
sick. He's been sent for this medicine for her! 
She'll die if he don’t get back with it. 
about it! I know about it! 
We'll all be murderers if you don't!’’ 


He 
begging for her and the 
What if she had to go out begging for 








I know 


And she had seized the basket and was gath-| into the pool! Every wrong action she had ever 
ering into it all that was yet decent of the pro-| done seemed buzzing about her ears; her un- 
visions, and had taken Johnny Squannot’s hand | kindness, her disobedience, her carelessness, her 


and led him out of the crowd of young wretches; | 
who were so taken by surprise that they let her 


have her way, and only woke up when it was| mother— what would her mother do without 
| her? 
She saw the boy safely on his way to the Ind-| scream, the water seemed to swell up about her, 


too late to send a enbbage after them. 


ian encampment, and then hurried back, full of 
terror, to think how she had forgotten all about 
the baby. 

There had recently been opened in the town a 
new school, to which Helen, with most of her 
associates, had been sent. The teacher of this 
school had some different ideas from those of 
their previous teachers, one of which was that 
she was answerable for these scholars; and she 
took occasion to observe them at their play, to 


discover the nature of their pleasures, and some: | 


thing of their lives at home. 


Not that she intended at all | intended to make it a part of her business to 
to be troublesome; on the contrary, her own correct both. 


All her recitations and compositions were | by talking about the docility of the broken-down 


|of these classes, and although neither she nor 


| with her on the walk. Could she have left it up 


| stirring on the plateau beneath. 
She picked it up and recognized it at once. | they that Helen could not tell if they were men 


“His mother is | into the deep river that was hurrying to its 


O boys, let him go! | in those terrible moments, as she whirled down 


| she out, and safe and alive, than she fainted 


One of the first things she learned was con- 


in the children, and the cruelty practised by the 
children upon the younger Squannots, and she 


She had, however, only begun with the first, 
tribes, wished to see the Indians in their homes, 
Helen belonged to one 


any of the other scholars really wished to go, 
not one of them liked to be the first to say so. 
Accordingly, they followed the bright little wo- 
man on an expedition which they regarded very 
much like that of bearding the lion in his den. 

It must be confessed, however, that they 
lagged along the way. Helen herself made ex- 
cuse for a brief absence, and brought her father 
as an escort. After that, she went along with 
him and the teacher in advance, with the airs of 
a pouter pigeon. As they followed the main 
road, they were on the top of the steep bank of 
the river, where they looked down and saw the 
Indian encampment of some fifty wigwams, on 
the narrow plateau nearly a hundred feet below 
them, and looking small as toys. 

They sat down near the brink of this steep 
mossy bluff to eat a little lunch that had been 
brought along, and after frolicking there awhile, 
pursued a roundabout path that led them gently 
down to the wigwams. 

There they passed an hour, going from one 
wigwam to another, the teacher buying baskets 
and birch-bark curiosities, and Mr. Murtrie buy- 
ing some skins. Helen wondered which was 
Johnny Squannot’s hut, and which one of these 
dreadful-looking old women with pipes in their 
mouths was his mother. 

That evening, when Helen began, as usual, to 
look up her lessons during the sunset hour, she 
discovered that her Latin grammar was missing. 
Had she left it at school? No, she had taken it 


there where they lunched, on the steep bank 
above the wigwams, she asked herself. 

She did not say a word about her loss, but de- 
termined to go early in the morning and see if 
the book were to be found. 

She was up and dressed soon after daylight, 
and had stolen out of the house, and soon the 
rosy sunshine illumined her standing on the 
brink of the bluff where the classes had Innched | 
the afternoon before. 

There lay the wigwams, far below, the smoke 
just beginning to curl up from their roofs. Be- 
low, at the foot of the bluff on the brink ed 
which she stood, was the river, and farther on 
were the rapids, leading on to the little cataract 
below. There were only one or two figures 
So small were 


or boys. 

She looked about her hurriedly. If she could 
only find her book, get it, and be back before 
any one had missed her! Just then her eye 
alighted on it some dozen feet away, where it 
had slipped down the smooth moss of the steep 
bank and lodged against a tuft. 

She hesitated. It was only a few steps. If 
she should sit down and work herself along till 
she could get it between her feet, holding on, 
with her hands well planted behind her, she 
could draw it up, and draw herself back all 
right. 

No sooner said than done. In two minutes 
Helen had the book between her feet; in one 
minute more, with a loud shriek, she was rolling 
head over heels down the steep, slippery slope, 
bounding across the narrow path, and falling 


fall. 
What a horrid swarm of thoughts beset Helen 


the steep bank, and, like a ball, bounded over 


eruelty to these very Indian children, who were 
perhaps seeing her horrid death,—and her 


Then, with another wild, unconscious 


and she remembered the cataract, not far away, 
and thought of herself grinding in there among 
the rocks, under tons of falling water. 

With that, she came to the top, and a hand 
had clutched her, and Johnny Squannot, who had 
run and leaped into the dark pool after her, was 
holding her up till a couple of the Indian men 
could come and draw her out. No sooner was 


dead away. 
She was lying on one black bear-skin, wrapped 





in anether, when she came to herself, and some 


one was bending tenderly over her. 
mother? 

In a moment her sight cleared, and she saw 
that it was Johnny Squannot’s mother, and she 
felt that mothers were mothers, white or brown, 
the world over. 

The woman smoothed her wet hair with her 
thin brown fingers, made her drink something 
warm, and proceeded, after her own fashion, to 
dry and press the clothes which she had taken 
off the half-drowned girl, and, wondering at 
her, Helen fell sound asleep, and was sound 
asleep when her father and mother hurried in, 
having been called there by some of the Squan- 
nots. They were still there when Johnny 
Squannot came into the dark wigwam, holding 
a curious dripping object in his hand. Mr. 
Murtrie sprang towards him. 

“What can I do, my boy, to reward you for 
saving my child’s life?’”’ he cried. 

“Wantum nothing,” said Johnny, coolly. 
“Young squaw save me. Wantum nothing,— 
less you give great medicine book;” and he held 
up the dripping grammar, to recover which he 
had again been into the river. 

Of course they gave him the great medicine 
book, and much else beside. Mr. Murtrie would 
even have taken Johnny into his store, and have 
brought him up like a civilized being. But that 
would never have suited Johnny. He refused 
the offer at once. He was of a royal family in 
the Squannots, and would stoop to no menial 
service for those who had robbed his people of 
their lands; but he was very willing all his life 
to let the Murtries contribute to his comfort, 
and he never failed to bring them venison every 
year. 

As for the great medicine book, when he 
wanted to know about the weather, or the suc- 
cess of his trapping, or the culprit among his 
children who had meddled with his nets, he 
always opened its blistered pages, and pretended 
to find so much instruction there that all his 
tribe looked upon him as a wise man, and would 
do nothing without his consent and advice. 

And Helen used sometimes to think that, after 
all, Johnny Squannot had his revenge, for she 
never learned another word of Latin, nor had 
another Latin grammar. 


Was it her 


o 


MIDNIGHT. 


Midnight. the outpost of advancing day! 

The frontier town and citadel of night! 

The watershed of Time, from which the streams 
Of Yesterday and To-morrow take their way, 

One to the land of promise and of light, 

One to the land of darkness and of dreams! 

LONGFELLOw. 
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For the Companion. 
WETHERBEE FARM. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


Mr. Wetherbee had two sons, Thomas and Ethan. 
Their mother having died when they were little 
children, he had tried to be to them father and 
mother both, and they had repaid his care by their 
affectionate and dutiful conduct. 

Mr. Wetherbee was a farmer in good circum- 
stances, for Mother Earth is no niggard to him who 
solicits her gifts with industry and perseverance. 
Had he chosen to continue in the career to which 
he was bred, it is likely he might have lived to a 
good old age, and have seen his children’s children 
rising up around him to the third and fourth gener- 
ation. Who knows? 

But in an evil hour he gave heed to the words of 
certain adventurers, who assured him that in their 
country the soil yielded gold and silver instead of 
potatoes and turnips, and that fortunes were made 
inaday. Inshort, Mr. Wetherbee was seized with 
a violent attack of the disease then popularly known 
as the “California fever.” 

Like other fevers, when once it took possession of 
a man, it had to run its course; no physician could 
prevent that without first killing his patient. 

At this time Ethan was eighteen years of age, and 
Thomas nearly twenty; quite old enough, so Mr. 
Wetherbee thought, to manage the farm during his 
absence, especially as Aunt Dorcas, who had been 
a member of his family ever since his marriage, had 
promised to stay and keep house for them. Thus 
the wisdom of age would counteract the rashness of 
youth. 

Many were the counsels he gave his sons before 
his departure, all of which they promised to remem- 
ber and heed. 

“And if I should never come back,” he said, 
finally, “I charge you to be true to yourselves and 
to each other.” 

Then, having taken leave of his family, including 
every living creature on the farm, he entered the 
little red stage-coach, and started on his pilgrimage 
to the promised land. 

Once, just as the coach turned from his own lane 
to the highway, he looked back. The morning sun 
was lighting up the gilded rooster on the barn, and 
the windows of the comfortable red farm-honse. 
Aunt Dorcas was standing in the doorway, and his 
sons beside it on the green. They waved their hats 
as he looked back. His favorite red heifer was low- 
ing at the barn-vyard gate. He took it all in ata 
glance, and it was the picture of home he carried 
with him ever after. 





In that home Mr. Wetherbee was very much 
missed at first, but the dividing waters soon closed 
up again, and all flowed on as before. 

Not that his sons ceased to remember him, or to 
speak of him, orto heed the advice he had given 
them, but these impressions necessarily grew weak- 
eras time wenton. In the meantime Mr. Wether- 
bee wrote as often as circumstances would admit, 
and his letters were full of hope and courage. 

Thus two years passed away, and then he wrote 
less frequently, and sometimes made allusions to ill- 
ness and business difficulties. The last letter was in 
a strange hand. Mr. Wetherbee was dead; dead,— 
and it was doubtful whether the proceeds of his 
labors would meet his expenses. 

Of course this news was a shock to the inmates of 
the farm-house; but it could make no difference in 
their daily lives, and they had long been accustomed 
to his absence. In fact, they would have found it 
hard to realize that any change had taken place, but 
for the necessity which presented itself of settling 
the estate. 

At first, this seemed a very simple matter, for, as 
Mr. Wetherbee had left no will, there was nothing 
todo but divide the property equally between his 
two sons. But although the judge declared that he 
could settle the whole business in two hours, when 
two months had elapsed, it was no nearer a settle- 
ment than on the first day. 

The trouble was not with law and equity, but with 
the young men themselves. Both asserted that they 
wished for nothing but a fair division, but they 
never could agree as to the terms. If the cranberry 
meadow was assigned to Thomas, then the cranberry 
meadow was precisely what Ethan most desired; 
and if the timber lot was assigned to Ethan, then 
nothing would do but Thomas must have the tim- 
ber lot. 

In the meantime the farm suffered, for neither 
was willing to bestow labor where he might not reap 
the benefit. Every day matters grew worse, till 
finally the sad spectacle was presented of two broth- 
ers living under the same roof, but totally alienated. 

Then Ethan began to make the acquaintance of 
the idle and dissolute youth of the town, among 
whom he put on the airs of a man of fortune; and 
in this they were glad to humor him for the sake of 
the money he lavished upon them, while they ridi- 
culed him behind his back. 

So the neighbors prophesied that poor Mr. Weth- 
erbee’s property would all go to the lawyers and 
rumsellers in the end. To Aunt Dorcas the endless 
quarrels of the brothers were a grief of mind anda 
vexation of spirit. When, therefore, a respectable 
middle-aged woman one day presented herself in 
search of a boarding-place, she readily took her in 
for the sake of her companionship, and with the 
hope that the stranger’s presence might prove a re- 
straint upon her disorderly household. 

Mrs. Crapo, for that was the name by which the 
stranger introduced herself, said that she, on her 
part, preferred a retired farm-house to the confusion 
of a hotel, She was a tall, somewhat masculine- 
looking woman, with keen black eyes, and dressed 
in widow’s mourning. 

Perhaps her eyes were the only remarkable thing 
about her, for, without staring intrusively, they 
seemed to follow one like the eyes of a portrait. 

Under the spell of those eyes the thief would have 
felt it useless to equivocate; most likely he would 
deliver up the stolen property without a word, be- 
lieving that she could read his guilty soul, and see 
into the inmost recesses of his pocket. 


She was not a woman of many words, and was es- 
pecially reticent about her own affairs, but when 
she did speak, it was with an air of decision that 
carried conviction with it. 

She was the counterpart of poor, meek, patient 
Aunt Dorcas, and her very presence seemed to lift 
a burden from her long-suffering soul. How much 
Mrs. Crapo knew or guessed of the real state of 
affairs at the farm, Aunt Dorcas could not tell, for 
she never asked any questions, or made any com- 
ments, but that Thomas and Ethan were at enmity, 
a less keen observer than herself must soon have 
discovered. 

But there came a time when matters were brought 
to a crisis; it was when Mrs. Crapo had been at the 
farm a month or more. 

Thomas had just driven home the cows, and Ethan 
came sauntering across the green, his hands in his 
pockets, in his usual listless fashion. 

“You’re a pretty fellow to leave me to do all the 
work, while you idle away your time atthe tavern!” 
cried Thomas. 

“IT haven’t been near the tavern,” said Ethan; 
“and if I have, it’s none of your business!” 

“I guess you’ll find it’s my business,” said Thomas. 
“If you don’t turn over a new leaf, I'll have you 
put under guardianship.” 

“You will, will you? and what for, pray?” 

“For drunkenness!” 

“Well, if you don’t turn over a new leaf, I'll have 
you arrested as a thief!” 

“A thief! Do you dare call me a thief?” 

“Who sold all last year’s apples and pocketed the 
money ?”” 

“I did; but they came out of my orchard.” 

“I say the orchard’s mine!” cried Ethan. 

“And I say it’s mine!’ cried Thomas. 

And so they went on, going over the same ground 
they had been over so many times before,—theit 
voices growing louder, their words more bitter, till, 
beside themselves with anger, they at last came t0 
blows. 

Then forth stepped Mrs. Crapo, and seizing the 
miscreants by the collar, she held them apart, on® 
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“Silence!’’ cried she; “no more of this. 
neither of you own a foot of this property. 
erbee Farm belongs to me.” 

“And who are you?” asked both in a breath. 

“Tam your father’s wife. I found him sick and 
alone in his wretched cabin; I knew he was going 
to die, and he knew it, too, but I wanted to make 
his last days comfortable, so we were married, and 
Itook him home to wy own house and nursed him. 

“He lived almost a year after that,—quite long 
enough, you see, to make his will, which he did, in 
my favor, at the same time requesting me to care 
for youasif you were my own. He did this partly 
because I was at considerable expense settling up his 
affairs, and there was nothing left to remunerate 
me, and partly because you were young and needed 
a head; and you do need a head if ever two boys did. 

“I came here to see if you could be trusted with 
property. If you could, I never meant to toucha 
farthing of it; [have plenty of my own. But I see 
you can’t be trusted at present, and I am going to 
live here myself. 

“If you choose to stay with me and behave as you 
ought to, I will be a mother to you, and you shall 
have all the property when I am dead; if not, I'll 
give every cent of it to some orphan asylum.” 

The two brothers had been too much amazed to 
interrupt this long harangue, during the delivery of 
which their step-mother’s hands had dropped caress 
ingly to their shoulders, and now that it was fin- 
ished, they knew not what to say, and looked at each 
other in silence, 

“Take as long as you please to consider the mat- 
ter,”’ said she, “and when you have made up your 
minds, let me know your decision.” 

Then they slunk out of her presence in a very 
shame-faced manner, for they could not help seeing 
how wicked and foolish they had been. Nothing 
more was said on the subject that night, but the 
next day Thomas and Ethan came to her arm in arm, 

“I have decided to cast in my lot with you, moth- 
er,” said Thomas. 

“And so have I, mother,” said Ethan. 

“And to love each other?” said she. 

“And to love each other,”’ answered they. 

“That is well,’ said she. “Andas for Dorcas, she 
stays with us, of course; we have settled all that. 
So now I don’t see why we may not live together a 
happy and united family.” 

“And that,” said Thomas, “is better than to be 
owner of Wetherbee Farm.” 


You 
Weth- 


es 
For the Companion. 


CAPTORS CAUGHT. 

For three or four years my classmate, whom I will 
call Prentice, and I have been in the habit of taking 
our vacation tours together. Last season (1877) we 
determined to visit the Maine lakes, having the year 
before been at the White Mountains. 

We went first to Moosehead; then, after a delight- 
ful week at Mt. Kineo, we procured a guide and set 
off for “Chamberlain Farm,”’ on Chamberlain Lake, 
sixty miles to the northward. 

Here we found fair fishing and very good duck- 
shooting, and here, also, we found the bete noir of 
our trip, in the shape of a villanous guide,—whom I 
shall call Gosh,—who persuaded us to prolong our 
tour, under his guidance, down the Allequash River 
into the St. Johns, to Tobique in New Brunswick, 
Thence he told us we could go home by rail. 

Setting off from Chamberlain Farm in Gosh’s 
bateau, we proceeded down Eagle and Churchill 
Lakes into Allequash River proper, And the next 
day passed through Umsaske’s Lake, and onward 
down the river without incident, till we reached 
Round Lake. The scenery was delightful. We en- 
joyed every hour of the trip. The Allequash turns 
into Round Lake through a low, swampy bottom, 
full of alders, reeds and willow clumps, 

Just as we were entering the lake, we heard a 
sudden noise in the bushes on the right bank. 
Looking quickly round, I saw the leaves waving, 
and some large black animal moving. 

“A bear!’ said Gosh. “Quick with your rifle!’ 

My companion carried a Remington rifle, and la 
reliable “Purdy,” the left barrel of which I always 
kept loaded with double B shot. Before we could 
fire, however, Gosh exclaimed,— 

“It isn’t a bear; it’s a moose,—two moose!” 

The bateau was gliding forward. We all saw 
them now,—great, black, ungainly creatures, glow- 
ering half-fearfully, yet curiously, from among the 
willows, their huge ears rising and falling. They 
Were not more than seventy yards away. 

“A cow moose and acalf,” muttered Gosh. “Take 
the cow!” 

We both fired on the instant. 

“You hit!’ Gosh exclaimed. 

But both animals had disappeared, and we heard 
& great thrashing about in the swamp. Landing as 
speedily as possible, we went in through the bushes, 
and had not proceeded far, when we came upon the 
moose lying mired in a soft bog, nearly dead. A 
second bullet from my friend’s rifle put an end to 
the creature. Gosh pronounced it a good-sized cow- 
moose, 

We could hear the calf rushing about in the woods 
at no very great distance, uttering at rapid intervals 
most singular, trumpet-like squeaks. It seemed 
loath to leave the place. 

“Load up,” Gosh said, “and keep quiet. I'll call 
him in.” 

He began to make an odd, bellowing sound 
through his hands. Hearing this, the calf redoubled 


At length, catching a good sight of it at rather less 
than a hundred yards, we both fired and brought it 
down. It was a male, but its antlers had as yet 
hardly started. It was no more than half-grown, 
and would have weighed possibly four hundred 
pounds, 

We wished to save the head of the cow, to mount 
as a trophy. So Gosh cut it off, and also skinned 
the animal, and took some of the choicest parts of 
the meat to cook. The calf we determined to take 
down the river with us, and, if possible, carry it 
home to Boston. 

The weather was now quite cold. Anchor-ice 
formed nights on still water. We anticipated aston- 
ishing our friends at home, and giving a big ban- 
quet, the principal dish to be a moose, roasted 
whole. To confess the truth, we were a good deal 
elated with our prowess and success as hunters. 

It was not till afternoon that we secured our game 
on board the bateau, and sef off down river again. 

“But isn’t there some sort of game-law in this 
State protecting deer and moose ?”’ my friend pres- 
ently asked. ‘How is that, Gosh?” 

It had occurred to me already that I had heard of 
some such legislation in Maine. 

“Well, I suppose there is a law,” replied Gosh, 
making light of the matter. “I’ve heard there was, 
But, bless ye, ye needn't worry about that; it’s a 
dead letter. Nobody thinks of enforcing it up here, 
I'll warrant ye nobody will molest ye.” 

That was precisely what he told us. 

We got down to Allequash Falls that evening, and 

camped at the foot of the cataract. A mile or two 
above we had passed the place where Gosh told us 
his family lived; a new place, with a new frame 
house and sheds. 
After we had camped and had supper, and got 
comfortable, Gosh said he guessed he would run up 
and see how his wife was getting along, and as he 
shouldn’t see her again for some weeks, he would 
be much obliged if we would let him have a little 
money for his folks. Weatonce paid him for his 
services up to that night,—three dollars per day. 
We did not expect him back till morning. 

Very early next morning, before it was quite day, 
we were awakened by voices outside the tent, and 
on looking out, saw three burly fellows and three or 
four hounds examining the trophies of our moose 
hunt. 

On our asking their business, one of them an- 
nounced himself as the legally-appointed moose- 
warden of that section, and took us formally into 
custody for violating the law of the State. The 
man, who gave his name as Merrow, produced an 
apparently legal certificate of his official position. 

Of course we made no attempt to deny the shoot- 
ing of moose. I asked what the penalty was. They 
said one hundred dollars for each and every animal 
shot; also that we must accompany them to Fort 
Kent, to have the fine legally imposed and collected. 

Of course we felt troubled, but being educated to 
respect law in all places, determined, since we had 
broken a law, to put the best possible face on the 
matter, pay our legal fine and move on. 

We could not but feel, however, that in this case 
the law was rather unfortunate in the selection of 
its executors: for three more unprepossessing fel- 
lows we had rarely met. Indeed, they looked quite 
capable of collecting fines without the apology of 
law. And the way they had come upon us, with 
their dogs and guns, was far from exciting agreeable 
feelings on our part. 

However, we told them to lead on; we would go 
to Fort Kent or any other place where justice was 
administered, but that we had a guide whom we 
wished to wait for. 

At this they laughed and winked. Till that mo- 
ment we had not suspected Gosh of treachery. One 
of the men now said that we shouldn’t probably set 
eyes on Gosh again, and at last Merrow told us 
bluntly that it was Gosh who had given the informa- 
tion with regard to shooting the moose, and that he 
would get one-half the fine for so doing. 

After a breakfast of moose-meat, we set off in the 
bateau down the river, and reached the junction 
with the St. John’s about ten o'clock. We let onr 
captors do the rowing, and took things easy. But 
the more we thought of the matter of our guide's 
defection, and the more we saw of the ‘moose- 
warden” and his posse and dogs, the more the arrest 
aroused our suspicions. These men were merely 
taking advantage of the law, to fleece us and put 
the spoils into their own pockets. 

They bragged of it to our very faces, and were 
positively insulting in their talk. It is not pleasant 
to be crowed over all day long with the near pros- 
pect of losing two hundred dollars, and by night we 
were in no very amiable mood. 

About five o’clock the warden and his confreres 
pulled into the Maine side of the “t. John’s, and 
camped for the night ata deserted log-house, about 
nine miles above Fort Kent. 

The old honse had but one room,and that very 
small, scarcely large enough for the five of us. The 
four dogs had followed us along the bank all day. 
To keep the hungry brutes from devouring the 
moose carcass, the men took it ont of the bateau 
and put it in a “potato-hole,” a few steps from the 
honse door. 

Nearly all these Madawaska settlers dig a potato- 
hole instead of acellar. The potato-hole, in fact, is 
a cellar, ont of doors, instead of under the house. 
This one was six or seven feet deep, and would pos- 
sibly have held three hundred bushels of potatoes. 

It was simply a large pit, covered over with logs 





its trampetings, and dashed up nearer, first on one 
side, then on the other. It would stand for a mo- 
ment, then dash away again, 


and turf to the depth of two or three feet, to keep 
out frost. It had a thick trap-door, about four feet 
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was now empty; so they dropped the carcass and the 
cow-moose’s head down into it, and shut the trap 
door. 

There wasn’t much said that night. Prentice and 
I made a bed of old straw and our blankets, and re- 
tired early,—if going to bed in such quarters can be 
called retiring. 

Along in the night something ronsed me,—some 
one whispering and talking in fow tones. Our cap- 
tors were consulting together. I stirred. Instaatly 
they ceased whispering. This struck me as suspi- 
cious; but I turned over and began breathing heay- | 
ily again, though quite awake. 


whispering and talking again, and I heard the words, | 
fellers can’t talk French. | 
It was the voice of the warden. 

“But ef ole Merrow finds this out,—an’ he wull,— 
thar’ll be the mischief ter pay,’’ muttered one of the 
others. 

“Huh! we'll be fur enough away ’fore that time, 
over the line, with the dosh,’”’ replied the self-styled 
warden; and I heard a sound of suppressed chuc- 
kling. 

I lay and thought. This man was not the real 

Merrow, the genuine warden, nor yet his authorized 
deputy. There must be foul play then. We were 
victims of a trick. These rascals had their confed- 
erates, and were taking us before a “justice” of 
their own making. It was very plain to me now. 
It will be easy enough to denounce them, I rea- 
soned. Yet,on second thought, our situation had 
an ugly outlook. We were away in a remote, law- 
less region, the ignorant French country of Mada- 
waska, where not half nora quarter of the people 
knew a word of English. The trick these fellows 
were playing was not so difficult, after all. I was 
not sure that we had not better have been under 
legal arrest than in the hands of this gang of rogues. 
Safer, certainly. 

There was no more sleep for me that night. 

We were called up early,and all had breakfast 
out of our supplies. In fact, they had lived at our 
expense ever since taking possession of us. We 
went down to the river-bank to wash, and here I 
was able to tell Prentice what I had heard. 

My friend was even more alarmed than myself, 
and declared that we must now look to our own 
safety, and get out of their clutches the best way we 
could. Anda most unexpected opportunity offered 
itself. 

After breakfast two of the men opened the potato- 
hole and got down into it, to lift out the moose; for 
they must needs take that along. As I have re- 
marked, the young moose must have weighed four 
or five hundred pounds, and the two found it a 
rather heavy lift to put it up through the trap door. 
They called to Merrow to bear a hand. 

He got down with them. We stood looking on,a 
few steps off, as they were tugging and grunting. 
Prentice suddenly shot a glance at me, and pointed 
to the trap-door. I understood him. We both 
sprang to the door, banged it down over the hole in 
a second, and jumped on it. 

There was a moment’s astonished silence below, 
then such an outburst of whoops, shouts, oaths and 
threats, as never arose, I verily believe, from any 
other hole except the ‘bottomless pit.” 

They hammered at the door, swore vengeance, 
said they would “cut our hearts out,” “drink our 
blood,” and many other similar threats. 

We stood fast, and chaffed them to our heart's 
content, Presently one of them began firing his 
pistol up through the door. At that we commenced 
to pile stones and logs upon it, and did not stop till 
we put there several hundred weight. 

Then they changed their tune, and began to beg, 
—promised to let us go unharmed, and we could 
take our moose with us. We, of course, did not 
believe in promises made under such circumstances. 

“Yesterday was your day,” we told them; ‘to-day 
is ours. Eat moose-meat till you are let out.” 

Running down to the bateau, we wrapped the 
moose-hide in our blankets and shoved off, and were 
not long pulling down to Fort Kent. There we 
hired a man and a fast team to take us to Fort Fair- 
field. 

We pulled up at St. Bruno and mailed two letters, 
one to the postmaster at Fort Kent, the other to the 
same functionary at St. Frances, stating that three 
pretended moose-wardens were shut up in a potato- 
hole at a deserted log-house about midway between 
the two places, and we added that it might not be 
healthy for them to remain there too long, as the 
place was none too well ventilated. 

At Fort Fairfield we struck the railroad, and came 
west by next train, 

Arrived in town, we employed a discreet friend of 
ours, doing business in Bangor, to make a few in- 
quiries, and learned that the soi-disant wardens 
stayed in the potato-hole all that day and until the 
following morning, when a man, passing in his pe- 
rogue close to the shore, heard their outcry and went 
to their deliverance. Also, that they pursned us as 
far as Fort Fairfield, but were much too late to 
overtake us. 

It is not our present purpose to go moose-hunting 
up that way again,—immediately, at least. 


—_—__—_+o9—————— 


A WISE PRACTICE, 


The veteran missionary, Dr. Robert Moffat, in 
the course of a recent sermon on Sunday evening in 
London, said that there was nothing like plenty of 
manual work as a counterpoise to hard mental toil. 
When he was in Africa, he translated the whole of 





{square jn the top, made ef hewn plank, The hole 


the Bible into a native language of which there was 


We kin put it through.” | palace stood in the inner city. 
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neither grammar nor lexicon, He had to pick it up 
from beginning to end from the natives, and he 
found great relief to the intense mental strain on 
him by working hard at the anvil, with the saw and 
the hatchet, and in a variety of other ways. 


+. 
For the Companion, 
A ROYAL TEA-PARTY. 

On one occasion my royal pupils, the princes and 
princesses, invited me to a tea-party, which invita- 
tion I very gladly accepted, as I was curious to ob- 
serve the manners and customs of Siamese royalty 


Five minutes or more passed. Then they began | at home. 


The tea-party was to be held at the residence of 


“Gosh will be thar and hev things all fixed. These | one of the late Queens of Siam. This quaint old 


It was enclosed by 
a high, half-ruined and time-stained wall, over- 
grown with wild creepers, grasses, and a variety of 
hardy flowers. But when the female porters opened 
the strong iron gateway, I saw in the distance a 
beautiful orange grove in full blossom. My eyes 
roamed down shadowy vistas beyond, and in the 
evening sunlight were seen flower-gardens, and 
arches, and bright fountains, and marble basins, 
where many-colored fish were sporting gayly; stone 
seats, of antique forms, groups of banana trees and 
graceful palms. 

In the open space fronting the royal dwelling were 
spread a number of costly Indian carpets. All 
around was a border of ilex and oleander, with rank 
herbage and a wild tangle of tropical flowers, of 
every hue, and form, and fragrance. Here we were 
to sup, under the very shadows of these silent trees, 
which seemed to me like those mysterious groves 
of which one reads in ancient story, whence oracles 
were uttered to the priests and priestesses of old. 

Two slave women, dressed in scarlet and white, 
were seated on stone seats at the extreme end of the 
walk. As my boy and I approached, one of the 
slave women rose and came forward to greet us, 
and bade us take our places on the carpets. There 
we waited for half an hour, but no one appeared; 
for royalty is proverbially late in Siam as well as in 
Europe. 

But, all at once, the sound of many voices reached 
our ears, The doors of the palace were thrown open, 
and as suddenly flashed into sight my oldest pupils, 
the Princess Sommawadee and the Princess Ying- 
You-walacks, clad in scarlet, and gold, and blue, 
and almost dazzling with the diamonds and costly 
jewels which bedecked their persons, 

Behind them came a troop of female slaves of all 
ages, tricked out in their gala dresses, and all kinds 
of gold and silver ornaments. 

The princesses advanced with smiling, courteous 
salutations. Ying-You-walacks, being the older, 
came first in the order of rank, took both my hands 
into hers, with marked reverence, and bowed till 
her forehead touched them, followed by her half- 
sister, the Princess Sommawadee,. This done, they 
dropped by my side on the carpet. 

Presently, in streamed thirty more of my royal 
pupils, each accompanied by a dozen or more slaves, 
mostly young girls. The former arranged them- 
selves, all reclining at full length on the luxurions 
carpets, and the latter spread themselves, crouching, 
like so many huge toads, all round the open space. 

Dancing Girls. 

Here we were, about five hundred persons, all re- 
clining or crouching under the open sky, prepared 
fora tea-party. Then there emerged into sight 
through an opening in one of the alleys, a number 
of splendid-looking girls, carrying tambourines, 
flutes, cymbals and guitars, in their hands. 

This band of young women, dressed in brilliant 
colors and flowing draperies, advanced in rhythmic 
measure, unconscious as savage queens of the won- 
derful effect they produced, their clear olive skins 
and dark eyes gleaming upon us, and filling us with 
a sense of richness and barbaric beauty. Assoon as 
they approached the royal party, down they dropped 
on the pavement and hid their faces, nor did they 
rise until the Princess Sommawadee gave the signal 
for them to begin the evening entertainment. 

Slowly and methodically, the prostrate girls rose 
to their feet, and formed themselves into various 
groups. Some struck out melodious notes from 
their instruments; a few accompanied the music by 
a low, sweet, but rather monotonous chorus. 

Others set their arms akimbo and began a rapid, 
circling dance. Others again, with slow and sol- 
emn measure, full of steps and elastic jerks, marked 
the time of the musicians with their whole bodies; 
while a number of expert and beautiful girls flung 
their arms and limbs about, fluttering, and palpitat- 
ing, and quivering, like the leaves of an aspen tree 
| under the influence of a gentle evening breeze. 

Tea and Preserves! 

At the conclusion of the dance, a number of 
richly - dressed maidens brought in teapots of at 
least ten different forms, of pure gold, rchly-enam- 
elled, in curious trays of gold and silver. Out of 
these the slaves poured as many different kinds of 
| tea into the most beautiful little jewelled cups that 
| L had ever seen. 

I found we were expected to drink at least a cup 
of each of these different teas. There were the 
rose-scented tea, the jessamine-flavored tea, the tea 
of life, the tea of friendship, the tea of mirth, the 
tea of wakefulness, and many other kinds of teas 
| with high-sounding names. The tea of wakefal- 


ness is a strougly-stimulating beverage, the leaves 
of which are plucked when quite young and green, 
and dried im large copper pans, over fires. 

We were careful not to offend our hostess, s0 we 
went through the ceremony of tasting all the teas, 
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and praising each one; and, indeed, each one 
had its own peculiar flavor. 

But what was our surprise and consternation 
to find that the Princess Ying-You-walacks, who 


at the close of my tea-party that memorable! the European powers, but not by the United | claimed that he was still a temporal prince, aud 


evening. 
But the next day the mothers of these royal | 
children sent me boxes of tea, tobacco, camphor 


had long nails, and who wished to be very polite | and snuff, as compensatory offerings for the in- | 


to me and my boy, would every now and then | 
put one of these long nails into a dish of pre-| 
serves, and securing a portion of the fruit on | 
the tip of her nail, just as if it were a fork, | 
would present it to our mouths. There was 
nothing left for us but to open them, and swal- 
low, with the best possible grace, these tit-bits 
that were so strangely handed to us. I more 
than once that evening wished I had no mouth 
atall. But, according to Siamese etiquette, this 
manner of feeding you on the tip of a long nail 
was an act full of kindness and poetic sentiment. 

At last the sun set, and my boy and I rose to | 
go, but not till after | had invited all my pupils 
present toan English tea-party at my house on 
the following Saturday evening. 





They were wild with delight at the prospect | 
of going to my house, which stood outside of | 
the walls that enclosed the inner city. On the 
next day I obtained permission for them to visit | 
me from the King, which, so far, was all right, 
for I wished them to see our manners and cus- 
toms at table. 


A Disorderly Tea-Party. 

On the evening appointed for the English tea- 
party, I had my dining-room very carefully 
draped with English flags. There were quanti- 
ties of beautiful flowers on the tables, on which 
were spread tea, coffee, home-made cakes, Eng- 
lish preserves, and bread and butter. 

Everything was very simple, but tasteful. I 
expected thirty of my pupils, and it was my in- 
tention to arrange them round my table, and to 
have tea served in the old-fashioned English way. 

I shall never forget that evening, for I had no 
end of trouble with my pupils. 

First of all, they appeared, some thirty of 
them, dressed in bright-colored silks, and be- 
decked with masses of gold and diamond orna- 
ments, and, to my sorrow, each child was at- 
tended by a dozen slaves, at least. This motley 
throng of women and children streamed into my 
little house through the open doors, and those 
who could not get in, because of the crowd, 
through the doors, jumped in through the open 
windows, until there was hardly any standing- 
room left. 











GOING TO THE PALACE, 


| ruler of the country. 


Vainly I tried to preserve order. My voice 
was lost in the din of all those numerous attend- 
ants, who were screaming, and bawling, and el- 
bowing each her neighbor, so as to procure even 
standing-room in my humble dwelling. 

As for the princes and princesses, instead of 
sitting down to the tea-table prepared for them, 
they simply looked at it. Some poked their fin- 
gers into the preserves, only to feel their consis- 
tency, and there and then they proceeded with 
their slaves to spread themselves over my house 
like a swarm of locusts, laying hands on every- 
thing that seemed to strike their fancy. 

It was simply impossible to do anything with 
them. I was one among at least four hundred 
souls, and the slaves watched the wild flittings 
from one object to another of their royal charges 
with unbounded delight. 

I was absolutely struck dumb with amaze- 
ment at the cool way in which they rifled my 
drawers, toilet- tables, closets and cupboards. 
On my bed was a very handsome crochet quilt, 
lined with pink silk, which one of the smallest 
of the princesses, not finding anything else, 
was in the act of dragging off with both her 
little hands when I rushed to its rescue. 





The booming sounds from the royal watch- 
towers announced the close of the day. There! 
was a sudden rush forthe palace. The slaves | 
snatched up their royal charges and vanished as | 
unceremoniously as they had entered. There 





were the delicacies upon my tea-table «11 wn-| an Empire under the Austrian Archduke Maxi-| territory, and putting them under the authority 
touched, and I was a wiser and sadder woman: inilian, and he was recognized as Emperor by, of a Prussian minister. 


| 1876. 


discriminate plunder of my house by their chil- 
dren. 

In spite of all my teachings to the contrary, 
many of my pupils would pilfer little things, 
especially my scissors, needles, thimbles, and 
spools of cotton, and these they continued to 
abstract out of my work-basket as regularly as | 
I supplied the deficiency. But they often sent | 
me things in return which were ten times the 
value of the stolen goods, only, unfortunately, 
of no earthly use to me. 








A SIAMESE PRINCESS, 


But at last, after much patience and long suf- 
fering, I finally succeeded in breaking some of 
the most interesting of my pupils of this ignoble 
habit; and before I left Siam, I had the satisfac- 
tion of feeling that the experience of my tea- 
party was necessary to enable me to find out my 
pupils’ peculiar faults in order to correct them. 

A. H. LEONOWENS. 
a et 


THE RECOGNITION OF MEXICO. 

One of the questions left over by General | 
Grant for the new President to settle, was that | 
of “recognizing” the government of Mexico, and | 
holding diplomatic relations with it. 

The facts were quite simple. We were on 
friendly terms with the regular rulers of Mexico, | 








|The President of that Republic was Mr. Lerdo | 


| 


de Tejada, first elected in 1872, and re-elected in 
In the latter year a rebellion broke out, 
under the leadership of General Porfirio Diaz, 
which gradually conquered the country, and in 
a battle fought on the 16th of November, 1876, 
overthrew the legal President. 

General Diaz became dictator, was then pro- 
visional President, and finally, in February, 
1877, was regularly elected President. The 
value of an election in which the sole candidate 
is a military officer who has just overrun the 
country, is not very great. Nobody would think 
of claiming that it was a very free expression of | 
the popular will. 

When the legal government disappeared, our 
minister to Mexico had, of course,, no further | 
duties to perform. He could not properly act as 
though a dictator and usurper was the true 
It was left for the author- 
ities at Washington to decide whether it would 
hold relations with the actual, though illegal, | 
President of Mexico. 

The conditions were somewhat changed by | 
the election of Diaz as President in regular form, 
To be sure, nobody thinks his was a free elec- 
tion; but it would be very perplexing if we were | 
always forced to examine the legality of the title 
of a foreign ruler before we allowed our minis- | 
ters to have dealings with him. 

This is not, indeed, the rule we have usually 
adopted. To go back only a few years, our gov- 
ernment continued an intercourse with Spain 
after the revolution of 1868, and were the first 
to recognize the Spanish Republic after the abdi- 
cation of King Amadeo; and again, when an- 
other revolution put King Alfonso on the throne, 
we recognized him at once. Neither were the 
relations of the United States with France dis- 
continued for an hour when the revolution of 
September 4, 1870, overthrew the Empire and 
set up the Republic. 

On the whole, therefore, there is no good rea- 
son for withholding our recognition of Mexico, 
even though General Diaz is admitted by all to 
be a usurper, 





Mexico has for a long time been in trouble in | 


her diplomatic relations. 
clared against her by Spain, France and Eng- 
land, and all inteycourse ceased with those 
countries. Then came the attempt to establish 


| of them have, up to this time, sent a minister to 


| with Mexico might be greatly extended if we 
| were on more friendly terms with her rulers. 


came known as “‘the States of the Church.”’ It 


| himself ruling as a temporal prince only over 


In 1862 war was de- | 


States. that his provinces had been stolen from him, 
Maximilian was captured, tried by court-|and should be restored. He denounced Victor 
martial and shot, in 1867, All the European | Emmanuel for taking Rome by force, and de- 
powers refused to recognize the new Republic | clared that he was still the rightful ruler of the 
under President Juarez, and we believe only two | Eternal City. 
Thus within the walls of Rome were two sov- 
Mexico, or received one from that country. | ereigns, the King of Italy and the Pope; the one 
Last year there were but four ministers of | holding the city, the other shut up in the Vati- 
| Leo XIII. comes to the Papal throne to 


foreign powers in Mexico, sent by Germany, | can. 
Spain, Guatemala and the United States. One | find himself face to face with King Humbert, 
He succeeds only 


or two other countries were represented by con- | Victor Emmanuel’s successor. 
suls. Our own minister has been withdrawn, | to the spiritual authority of Pius IX., and there 
but we do not know whether Germany and /is no temporal power for him to assume, He 
Spain have taken similar action. | finds the Papal See deserted by its old friends, 
It is believed by many persons that our trade | and in difficulties with powerful Germany. He 
sees himself in close proximity with the Italian 
government, and he has to choose whether he 
Of course it would not be right for us to seek | will live side by side with it in peace or in 
trade by a wrong act; but we do not take the | hostility. 
responsibility of saying that Diaz is the lawful| There are three courses before him. He may 
President, when we recognize the fact that he is | either continue to hold the uncomfortable and 
actually at the head of affairs. | isolated position towards Italy which Pius 1X. 
This distinction isan important one. It leaves | held, or he may assert yet more vigorously than 
the people of each country free to make their Pius his claim to temporal rule, and the restora- 
own rulers, and leaves us free to accept their | tion of the States of the church, and call upon 
decision as final. the Catholic nations to aid him in recovering 
— +e) - -—— them; or he may submit to completed facts, and 
SELF-CONTROL. be content to rule as the spiritual authority over 
The noblest lesson taught by life the souls of his millions of followers, leaving 
Wi es se tna ante, worldly affairs entirely to other potentates. 
Is self-control. He is not bound, as Pius was, to a past in 
which temporal power was held, and taken away 
| by violence. He may “‘let bygones be bygones” 
if he desires, and confine himself to spiritual 
functions, thus restoring himself to the purely 
ecclesiastical position held by the early Popes. 








Truth grants no sceptre to the hand 
yhere pride and passion hold the sway; 
He who with honor would command 
Must first obey. 


An honest doubt is oft the seed 
Of truth—that bright, celestial flower,— 
And weakness, through some noble deed, 
Is changed to power. 


ie 
A TRUE MAN. 


When the late Amos Lawrence rode from his hum- 
ble country home into Boston, he had just twenty 
dollars in his pocket. It was all his worldly wealth, 
and he paid two dollars of it to the man who drove 
him. 

Eighteen dollars was a small capital upon which 
to begin business in a city where he was unknown, 
He had, however, business sagacity, prudence, suav- 
ity, conscientiousness and self-control,—a good 





THE NEW POPE. 


Now that a new Pope has succeeded to ‘“‘the | 
chair of St. Peter,’’ the world will watch with 
curiosity and interest what course he will adopt 
as head of the Roman Catholic church. 

There is a very striking contrast between the | 
position of Leo XIII. and that which was held 
by Pius IX. when he came to the Papal throne, 
thirty-two years ago; and it is well worth while working capital, which always, sooner or later, 
to point it out, so that the proceedings of the | pings business success. 
new Pope may be better understood. Piuscame| His self-control was early acquired. While a boy 
to a throne which was not only a spiritual, but |in a country store, one of his duties was to serve 
also a worldly one. He not only held sway over | rum and sugar to the “tipplers.” What he then 
many millions of human minds and consciences, | 8@W made him resolve never to become addicted 
but he was a secular prince, ruling provinces | t® the use of liquor. As a store-boy, he wasted no 


nia ‘ . | time in idleness; when 1 y i 
and cities, having cabinets and statesmen, and — ° Niet not employed, he studied 
) every part of the business. 


Though a frugal man, so much so that it pained 





holding diplomatic relations as such with the 


— of the ame. him to see one penny misspent, yet he gave away in 
The early Popes were not temporal rulers. | judicious charity six hundred thousand dollars. The 
The first to reign in this capacity was Stephano | fact was not discovered until after his death, for he 
IIl., to whom, in the eighth century, Kings | was too humble to blazon abroad his benevolence. 
Pepin and Charlemagne of France granted the | The memory of Amos Lawrence is not revered be- 
government of Ravenna, Perugia and Spoleto. | cause he acquired wealth, nor is he held up asan 
To these possessions were added, from time to | example to young men because he was a prince 
‘ . . among merchants. The reverence is offered to the 
time, the city of Benevento, the provinces called | - , Ree 
“t] pan? ae Oe, Suse.” Bemoond Qik man who made beneficence a business, and judi- 
SHE PREMBORY OF OX. » ome ane Sabina. | ciously distributed a fortune in charity. 
Finally, the Popes ruled as sovereigns over a | 


The influence of his life is invoked because he 
considerable part of Central Italy, which be-| was as pure in morals as he was great in trade; be- 


cause to an industry which never flagged, and toa 
sagacity that seldom erred, he united an old-school 
integrity which governed alike the man and the 
merchant. 
But during his long reign he lost one after With all bean getting, = iss ween mente 
chek All of limes: tesinowsl weovinee: ‘She understanding whose beginning is the fear of the 
— ‘ ! } ‘ei ‘| Lord, and whose end is to keep His commandments: 
kingdom of Italy rose, and absorbed them, as 


chance offered, in turn. At last the Pope found 


was to this sovereignty, as well as to supreine 
spiritual power, that Pope Pius succeeded in 
1846. 


eee Neieaessaoasaass 
THE MURDERER DOES CONFESS. 
the city of Rome itself. This, at least, seemed | Those who when school-boys declaimed a part of 
secure; for the French Emperor promised to pro- | Webster’s speech to the jury, on the trial of Knapp 
tect the Pope in his Roman government, and for | for the murder of White in Salem, 1830, may recall 
many years French troops occupied the city for | Wat the great advocate said of the “guilty soul” 
that purpose. being unable to ‘keep its own secret.” 

But the war of 1870, causing the overthrow of | |, “It labors under its guilty possession, and knows 


é ot what to do with it. The human heart was not 
the Emperor, resulted also in the withdrawal of | made for the residence of such an inhabitant... . 


the French troops from Rome; and in that year | The secret which the murderer possesses soon comes 


- na » 7 | to possess him, and like the evil spirit of which we 
King Victor Emmanuel entered and took pos-| read, it overcomes him, and leads him whithersoever 
session of the city, and the venerable Pope re- 


it will. He feels it beating at his heart, rising to 
tired to the seclusion of the Vatican Palace. 


| his throat, and demanding disclosure. ... It has 

| become his master. It betrays his discretion, it 

_ His temporal power was gone, and he now held | breaks down his courage, it conquers his prudence. 
only spiritual rule over the Catholics of the | The statement is eloquent, but its power lies in 
world. | the analysis of the murderer's “guilty soul.’’ The 
In another respect a great change came over | keenness of Webster's Insight is illustrated by an 
the Papacy during the long reign of Pius IX, | #necdote told by Col. Taylor, an English civil offi- 


7 : |. cer, who served for many years in India. 
One by one the nations which had long been the ’ 73 7 
One By one 3 | n 1856, Col. Taylor presided at a murder trial. A 


special friends and protectors of the Pope, drift- H farmer possessed of some wealth had two wives— 
ed away from him. Austria, France and Spain | one old, the other young. One morning he was 
would no longer go to war, or even interfere, in | ¢oynd dead in his sugar-cane field. His head had 
his behalf, and each of them freed themselves { been knocked to pieces with large stones. Suspicion 
from the compacts which they had made with | fell upon the old wife and the farmer’s nephew. 
the Holy See. They were brought to trial. The evidence, wholly 
Meanwhile the Pope was involved in a bitter | circumstantial, failed to convict them. ‘ 
quarrel, first with Russia, which persecuted the Col. Taylor had taken his pen in hand to _ 
Catholics in Poland, and then with Germany, their acquittal, when he was stopped by a loud cry 
, aie ‘ ** | from the woman, 
which passed laws restricting and controlling the “Stop, Sahib,” she eried, “do not write! You do 
|; powers of the bishops and priests within her] jo¢ know the truth. You would write what is wrong. 
All that my lawyer and the witnesses have said to 
you is false,—lies! lies! lies! I did the murder, 








Pope Pius to the last 
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_ THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 





aud” (pointing to the nephew) “he helped me! He 
knocked him down with a big stone, and then we 
killed him between us.” 

“Ts it not all true?” she continued, turning to the 
nephew. “Don’t be ashamed of it. Speak the 
truth before God aud the Sahib!” 

“It is all true,” answered the young man, quite 
caluily, ‘quite true; and I will tell you how we did 
it. Was I not his heir? and he had always denied 
me my share because he would have children by his 
new wife. Could I bear that, Sahib?” 

“Could I bear his leaving me for a wooden-faced 
girl?” shrieked the woman, beating her heart vio- 
lently. “No,no! I did it! I did it!—I and he; and 
if he were alive now, and we two were free, we 
could not let him live! Take down all Lsay! Take 
it all down, and hang me afterwards, for my heart 
is burning! burning! burning!” 

The horrible pair were hanged together, convicted 
by the woman’s confession of a secret which beat at 
her heart, rose to her throat, and demanded disclo- 
sure. If the anecdote had been published in 1830, it 
would have been said that it dictated Mr. Webster’s 
words. 


} 





+o 
A TRAP FOR VANITY. 


A recent trial in one of the English courts shows 
the folly of resorting to ‘washes’ and “potions” to 
restore lost beauty to the face, or to conceal natural 
defects. There is in London a notorious character, 
who calls herself Madam Rachel, and who professes 
to be able, by certain powders and mixtures, to re- 
store youth and bloom to wrinkled faces. She has 
been able to dupe many weak and credulous women, 
and has made large sums by tempting them to use 
her concoctions. 

Not long ago a young lady who had a scar on her 
chin, which she wished to have removed or hidden, 
resorted to her. Madam Rachel told her new cus- 
tomer that she would effect this for one thousand 
dollars. The ‘wash’? was taken home and used, 
but instead of removing the scar, it caused the 
young woman’s face to break out in a very painful 
eruption. 

On applying again to Madam Rachel, the latter 
threatened that if she did not pay what she had 
agreed, she would ‘cause her ruin.’’ The victim 
then handed over some valuable jewelry as security 
forthe payment; but being soon after advised by 
her friends, brought. a suit against Madam 
Rachel on a charge of swindling. 

This case shows not only how foolish it is to try to 
remedy the defects of nature, by using quack and 
as it often turns out, dangerous concoctions, but the 
peril that comes from association with unprincipled 
people. The best way is to avoid all artificial means 
of beautifying the face, except the abundant use of 
water to keep it clean, and if eruptions appear upon 
the skin, the wisest course is to consult your family 
physician. 


she 


ter 
TWO MORE “RARE GIRLS.” 

A correspondent, having read about the “rare 
girls” mentioned in the Companion of November 
29th, writes us from Cleveland, Ohio, about the 
business career of two girls living in that city. He 
says: 

“IT know two girls, born in the State of New York, 
who have always been too busy even to think of 
marrying. They took good care of their aged par- 
ents, and after their death removed to this city. 
Having saved some money, they set it at work by 
wisely investing it, that it might be as busy as them- 
selves. Before the panic, they could have sold out 
their accumulated investments for at least fifteen 
thousand dollars, perhaps for eighteen thousand 
dollars; all made by work and investments. They 
now receive from their property a yearly rent of 
five hundred and forty dollars, besides living in a 
handsome two-story house, which they own. 

“These girls never inherited a cent, were never 
presented with a dollar of their property, nor did 
they ever buy goods to sell again. They earned 
money by their needles, and that, too, without the 
aid of asewing-machine. While earning, they did 
all theirown work, and contributed liberally to their 
church and to many charities.” 


Ss 
THE POWER OF ACCENT. 

An old English minister, who came to this country 
years ago, had much difficulty in obtaining the pas- 
toral charge of a church. Perhaps he was not in 
full sympathy with our republican institutions, and 
save offence by boasting that he was born under a 
monarchy. Perhaps his views on the beer question 
stood in his way! 

But after many vain efforts he saw an “opening.” 
Calling on a city minister, he said, ‘Well, sir, after 
waiting all these months without a ‘call,’ [have now 
two at once,—one to H— , and the other to M—.” 

“And which one,” asked the clergyman, “do you 
regard as the call of Providence?” 

“Well,” replied the shrewd man, “I shall learn 
just what difference there will be in the income, all 
told, and then decide. I have always regarded the 
call of pro-vid-ence to be the call of Providence.” 

Whether right or w rong, he settled the question 
of duty on the accent of asyllable. There are other 


Worls in our language whose effect depends upon 
their accent. 


+ 
A FAMOUS SWIM. 

Edgar A. Poe has a high reputation as a poet of 
rare genius, and a writer of the most extraordinary 
stories that have ever appeared in American litera- 
ture. But it is not generally known that he also 
excelled in some forms of muscular exercise, es- 


pecially in swimming. Byron was very proud of his 
feat of swimming across the Hellespont, in imita- 
tion of Leander, celebrated in Grecian song. But 
Poe, in his tifteenth year, performed a feat, compared 
with which Byron’s is hardly worthy of mention. 
When living in Virginia, on a hot July day, he swam 
against the tide in James River, from Ludlow’s 
Wharf to Warwick, a distance of seven and a haif 
miles. As the tide was running at the rate of three 
miles an hour, the distance was equal to twenty-five 
or thirty miles in still water. It may be doubted if 
any feat of swimming quite equal to this is on rec- 
ord, 
+o 
WHAT A STANDING-COLLAR DID. 

All things are fair, so it is generally thought, in 
war, in a horse-trade and ina law-case. It is prob- 
ably on that bad rule that the late President Lincoln 
acted when he defeated an antagonist before a jury. 
The anecdote is thus told by Dr. Bateman: 


He was often pitte d against eminent lawyers dur- 
ing trialsin the Sangamon county circuit court. On 
one occasion he was opposed to a very able advo- 
cate, who made a powerful, eloquent and convine- 
ing speech to the jury, and Mr. Lincoln saw that it 
had been very effective onthe minds of the jury. 
The gentleman, moreover, Was & man Who was very 
precise in his dress, as well as manner and oratory. 

But Mr. Lincoln had been observing him, aud saw 
a flaw in his usually faultless attire. “Gentlemen 
of the jury,” said “Old Abe,’ when he arose to 
speak, “the gentleman who has just spoken has 
made a strong argument. He has quoted the law 
and evidence, and it is not for me to say that he is 
wrong. He may be correct in all he has said. But 
I want you to take a good look at him. Look es- 
pecially at the upper half, and then, gentlemen, tell 
me if any man who comes before you with his stand- 
ing collar buttoned ‘wrong end to,’ with the points 
sticking away out behind his ears, may not be alto- 
gether mistaken in all his arguments.’ 

The plan wassuccessful. Mr. Lincoln had broken 
the spell which the eloquence of his opponent had 
thrown over the jury. 





_ «er —_ 
DRESSED, BUT NOT FITTED. 

The inflexibility of the English laws of etiquette in 
the matter of public dress is often laughed at by 
Americans, The Yankee who undertakes to disobey 
them, however, in London fashionable society, finds 
it not so easy to laugh at the time as afterwards. 
An American in London tells of the ridiculous an- 
noyance he was once put to at the Covent Garden 
Opera, 


I had conducted an American lady and her son to 
hear Patti, and the latter, a youth of eighteen, was 
refused admittance on the score of not being in 
evening dress. Remoustrance was useless, and after 
conducting the lady to her box, [ started with my 
young friend in a cab in search of a dress-coat. We 
proceeded to my brother’s lodgings, about half a 
mile off, and ransacking his effects, discovered the 
coveted article; but my brother being a tall, stout 
man, his coat fitted my slim youth a great deal too 
much, so that when he appeared in the erush-room 
once again, he, with his cuffs turned up and tails 
trailing on the ground, looked a great deal more 
like the “Artful Dodger” than I liked; neither did 
I like the tittering of the other people in the room. 
But the angel at the gate was fore ed to acknowledge 
that “that was evening dress,” and we passed into 


the grateful obscurity of the box, a figure of fun in-| 


deed. 


— — 
A HERO WHO LOVED PEACE. 
Mr. James Parton, in the New York Ledger, says 
that Washington was neither by “bringing up” 
by disposition a “fighting man.” 


nor 


As to his mother, she seems to have cared nothing 
for glory. When she heard of her son’s exploits in 
the early part of the Revolution, she is reported to 
have said,— 

“Ah, dear me! this fighting and killing is a sad 
thing. I wish George would come home and look 
after his plantation.” 

In all the multifarious writings of George Wash- 
ington, which fill sixteen large volumes, there can 
only be found one expression indicating that he pos- 
sessed the martial spirit, as it is called, or a love of 
war for its own sake, and that expression he prob- 
ably never used, 


the bullets was music in his ears. 


But being asked 
late in life whether he had ever 


must have been when he was very young. 





a. 


A SIGNIFICANT REPLY. 
A fine example of courteous rebuke was the an- 
swer of a distinguished English navy officer to a 
hasty friend. 


The late Commodore Hollins was once sailing with 
an American commodore, who used often to insult 
his inferior officers, and apologize to them after- 
ward. After such an insult had been offered to 
him, Hollins was called to the cabin of the commo- 
dore, who said,— 

“I am a man of a very passionate nature, and 
have treated you as I should not have done, and now 
I wish to apologise.” 

Hollins replied, “1, too, am a passionate man, but | 
T notice, commodore, that I never get into a passion 
with jmy superior officers, always with those beneath 
me.’ 


If he had told the American in less polite lan- 
guage that his fits of rage were of the cowardly 
kind, he would have given unpardonable offence. 


-_ —— 


A FUNERAL DISTURBED. 


The following incident, which occurred to the 10th | 


Vermont regiment, shows, says the Rutland Herald, | 
the necessity of tempering courage with coolness: 


When the regiment first reached the seat of war, | 
it was sent with a battery to hold a certain position | 


on the upper Potomac, where a rebel raid was daily | 


apprehended, and like all raw soldiers, the 10th was | 


nervous with the excitement of the new situation. 


One day it was announced that a column of rebels | 
was in sight, so the battery dashed into position on 
the bluff, and supported by the enthnsiastic 10th, 
commenced pitching shells at the supposed rebels ! 


with astonishing rapidity. 











The enemy soon vanished, and the general im- | 


Tt was reported of him that in his 
first Indian campaign he said that the whistling of 


used such an ex- 
pression, his reply was, that if he had said so, it 


pression was that they had been awfully cut up by 
the shower of shell. “A gallaut sergeant of the 10th 
Vermont offered, if a horse was loaned him, to ride 
over and count the enemy’s dead. He did so, and 
on reaching the ground, tound the line of supposed 
rebels was nothing but a negro funeral. The corpse 
lay abandoned in the middle of the road, and be- 
hind every rock and possible shelter of ground was 
a panic-stricke n darkey, hugging the earth for dear 
life. It was about the worst case of disorganized 
funeral that was ever seen in Virginia. 
“Slowly and sadly the sergeant rode back 
From the field of his first fame and foray; 
He carved not a line and he raised not a stone, 
For shelling a corpse isn’t glory.” 





+r 
A WOMAN’S COMPLIMENT. 

That was a high compliment which a woman paid 
to the character of the late Samuel Bowles, of 
Springtield, Mass. It was contained in a letter writ- 
ten by Miss Anna C. Brackett, which was read at the 
memorial meeting. She said that Mr. Bowles, in 
conversation with women, spoke from the stand- 
point of awoman. He brought with him a perfectly 
pure and refined atmosphere. She said: 

He, of all men, was the only one I knew who did 
not make a woman feel he was condescending. He 

talked on a level. When I say this, I sp ak for 
many noble and pure women who have known him. 





—~~Pr—_—___—— 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 
Do not send Postage Stamps to pay your 
Subscriptions. 

We cannot take Postage Stamps in payment for 
either the whole or a part of your subscription to 
the Companion. 

If sent, they will be returned to the person who 
sends them. 

A single subscription of $1 75, if paid in stamps, 
or the 75 cents alone, seem small in amount, but 
when hundreds of subsc 





ribers and postmasters each 
send that amount, the aggregate becomes a very se- 
rious matter to us. 

If stamps were legal currency, we could use them 
in trade; but hor are not legal currency. The 
paper-maker will not take them, neither the grocer. 
They remain on our hands, a worthless amount of 
colored paper,—for all ordinary uses as money,— 
and thus involve serious embarrassment to us. 

For these reasons we shall be forced to return 
them when they are sent in payment for the paper. 

Send your money by post-oflice money-order. 
There is hardly a hamlet that has not, within at 
least a few miles of it, 2 money-order post-office. 
If sent in this way, your money is sure to come to 
us safely, and you run no risk by sending it. We 
will be responsible for it. 

If a money-order post-office is not within your 
reach, apply to the postmaster in your town, and 
get him to register the letter in which you have 
placed the amount you wish tosend us. Then if the 
letter is lost or stolen, it can be traced. You can 
send money in this way at our risk. 

A check upon any city bank we can use, and is 
also a safe way of sending money through the mails. 
You can send the check at our risk. 

If you send your money in any other way than by 
money-order, registered letter, or by check, you 
must do it at your own risk. We cannot be respon- 
sible for its loss, if it does not reach us. 


PERRY MASON & CO. 


ACENCY SYSTEM. 
WANTED, 


20,000 Boys and Girls. 


See our advertisement in the Companion of March 14. 














Bracket Saw Drill. 





This is the improved Bracket Saw Drill. The chuck, 
spindle, and all its wearing parts are made from harde ned 
steel. It should be the companion of every one who uses a 
Bracket Saw.—Given with six assorted drill points for $1. 





IMPROVED PACKAGE OF 


Eight Embroidery Patterns 


With Zephyr and Silk to Work Them, 2. Em- 
broidery Needles, 1 Design Book of Alpha- 
bets and 2 Spools of 100 yards each of the 
celebrated Eureka Silk, Biack, size A or B. 
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DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, 


Sent to any address in any part of the United States by 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


of Boston, Mass., the largest Dry Goods House in New 
England. By dealing with this house the people in the 
towns of the Middle, Western and Southern States can 
get the benefit of the Jowest retail prices quoted in Boston 
or New York. Anelegant Catalogue with full descrip- 
tion of the goods and prices, Will be sent free to any ad- 
dress on ap plies ition, leople who desire to purehase ho- 
siery, gloves. millinery, ladies’ underwear, int: vits’ cloth- 
ing, boys’ clothing, housekeeping goods, ribbons, handker- 
chiefs, collars, cuffs, laces, fringes, embroidery, woollens, 
dress goods, silks, shawls, furs, cloaks, sui Ven, Ke, and 
wish to save money and get the advant: of selection 
from an immense stock, should send for this € Stele. 
Address JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


WARNER BROS’ CORSETS 


Are justly celebrated for their superior style 
and workmanship, Their 


HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporters and self-adjus 
pads, hasa world-wide reputation, Price $ 
Their Nursing Corset is the deii-)t 
every mother, Price, $1.75, Their nuw 
Flexible Hip Corset, 
(120 bones), is warranted not ,to break 
down over the hips. Price, $31.2: 
For sale by leading merchants, 
sent by mail on receipt of price, 


Warner Bros, $51 Broadway, N. Y. 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


is the best 


















ting 





Samples 


hhh: 


,and received the chief prize at the Centennial, 
(Ge Ask for it and see that you get it. 


LACE PATTERNS, BRAIDS, &c., &c. 


Just PUBLISHED. La sae Feont lining over 100 beanti- 
ful Patterns of BARI HUs, COLLARS, CUFFS, 





NECKLACES, SAC ot ’ > OES ODEE NS material, 
25 cts., post free, quis oer y & Ce 
P.O. 1l Broadway. a York, 









ae a et * 3s ys 


IAN OSS [Wea ae 
West VOU EM ULES x 


“Mr. Gould is 3 not, like the projec tors of similar . nterpris- 
es in other cities, an unknown pr + Without ‘local hab- 
itation or name,’ but is a_wel!- stablished and responsi- 
ble dealer. His ‘Wonder Boxes,’ with their unique list of 
contents, cannot fail to please the children.”’— Golden 
Rule, Boston. To secure the extra “paque” free, (as adv. 
in No, 11,) orders must be sent before May ith. Agent's 
circular, post-paid, Sree J. JAY GOULD, 
“16 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mz iss. 





— 800. DECALCOMANIE 


for 25 cts. Flowers, , Animals, &c. 100 Supe- 
rior 50 cts, EK MBOSSED PICTURES assorted, 100 
for cts, Ww superbWets. 2 Floral Surprises, 2 
cts, Your choice of $1 25 worth tor $1 00. 

WALLACE Pretrs & Co. Box 47, Chicago, 


as LIVELY 
ADVENTURES 


In Aretie lands and waters, by the author of *'The Roame 
er Family,” will delight and profit all boys and 3 
1 Book. Sent, post-paid, for 10 oentas 
Stamps taken. MERCANTILE PUB. Co., St. Lous, Mo, 


NEVER SO HAPPY !N MY LIFE. 
CAXTON PREss, 
Self-Inking, only #14. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 
ing, from $27 to $60; will de the work 
of a $250 Press. Presses from $3 50. 
Stamp for catalogue. CURTIS & 
MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, Bos- 

ton, Mass. Established 1847. 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


FOR AMATEURS. 
An unequalled variety, together with books of Elegant 
Designs. Send 3% amp a latest « cinta and price 















list. GEO. W. READ & CC 
186—200 Lewis Street, New York, 
PICTURES. To introduce their 


“Ee HARMING 
goods J.L. Patten & Co., 162 





Will am St., N.Y., willsenda 
package of i ci slcomanin ures, With illustrated cata- 
preety to every one who sends eight cents (stamp taken) 
to pay mailing expenses, These pictures are highly col- 
ored, beautiful, and are easily seaneterred to any object, 
So as to im to imitate the most beautiful 1 Painting. 


IDEAL amare 
HAIR ‘A (due a 
CURLER. , 1 he evil resulting. om 


Lead Curlers, spananaien by using the Ti 
Handsomely Nic kle co MA ‘1 Pair 15 cents. 


ELLS 3 MANF’ G CO., 
3) SUDBURY STUrT Boston, MA 

PIANOS Arcter > Another battle on high prices, RAGING 
war on the monopolist renewed, 

Fir see Treatty? 3 latest Newspaper full reply Sent free 

yefore buying PIANO or ORGAN read my latest cireular 
lowest prices ever given. ae 

WAR Daniel IF. Beatty, Washington, N. ‘ MORGANS NS 

STAR COLLECTION OF GUITAR Mu TaIC, Vocal 
Sor 


and Instrumental, 24 Piece 
100, “iene 









Col (ut a (Mi ir . 















air c urlers. 
S 3 25 cents. 
‘Age nts W “vi a 





Price 75c. paper, 
free. W.L. HAYDEN, 10 ‘Tremont 8 Boston. 

This music is all new and popular, can be obtained in 
no other form, and is sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, 


RINTING WicToORFR: 


AND ENTE gorystcer es 
PRESSES , Nand-Inkers, #3 to # 

















above cuts give only an outline of the beauty and 
The 


The 
neefulness of this package. 


Slipper Pattern Watch C 
Match Safe, Scrat ch-my-Back, W fork Basket, 


Needlebook, Card Receiver, Card Rack, 
Cornucopia, Zephyr and Silk, 2 
Embroidery Needles, 1 Design 
Book of Alphabets. 
We have now added two spools of 19 yards each of the 
| celebrated Eureka Silk, size A_or B, black; also one 
paper of Milward Helix Needles. |All these articles’ 
e the Package worth much more than we ask for it. 
Price, post-paid, $1. 





Large iitesteates Cc: Cotalages forlll Self-Inkera, #6 to &B50. 
2 stamps. J.C K & CO., Mfr's, West Me riden, € onn. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS 
Something new! Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped 
on burlap, filled in with old rags end yarn, Any one can 
mnake them at a small expense Great inducements and 
rmanent business to agents everywhere. Send for Ci 
ate iB of Patterns and prices, with stamp. E. 8. FROS' 
« ),,22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 


FOOT LATHES! oe own, Lowi, in 


515 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gun, dpeny front-action locks: 
genuine twist barrel, and a good shooter, OR NO SALE; 
tee Flask, Pouch and Wad Cutter, for $15. Can be sent 

. 0. D., with privilege to oma - fore paying bill. 
Sena’ stamp for cirenlar to P. POWELL & SON, Gun 
Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 


PRINTING PRESSES. 











warranted 








Self-Inkers. from $10 to $85. 





Perry Mason & Cc., 


Boston, Mass 





Hand-Inkers, from $2 to $. ten An 
lars 


Rotary, from $60 to $10. 





The) free. Fa 
best aud cheapest, and of our own manu-| : qos 
facture. Specinien Book of Type, 10 cents. ‘id 


YOUNG AMERICA PRESS 69.. 69 Mur 


ta,” h., Now Vorg, 
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For the Companion, 


AWAKENING. 


How terrible that fugitive moment seems, 
When tortured minds, steeped in serenest sleep, 
waken from the ravishment of dreams, 
Only to recollect their woes, and weep! 


How, when the grim realities of pain 
Dawn in vague, solemn ways within their breast, 
They fain would Iull their sense to slumber j gain, 
And shun the odious light that brings no rest. 


In that brief, harrowing second some recall 

‘The pitiless fate thet o'er their path has crossed; 
In friendly sleep they have forgotten all,— 

They wake—alas, to mourn a loved one lost! 


Some mother worn by vigils and by care, 

With sweet fallacious visions now beguiled, 
Smiling awakes, and ere she is aware, 

Calls by some pretty name her darling child! 


But he is dead 


and oh her many tears 
Rebel ag 


tinst Sleep’s suave, delusive power: 


Better the anguish of continual fears, 
Than the false promise of that cruel hour. 
The wounded soldier, tossing on his bed, 
ts visions of glory and of valorous strife; 
He wakes—and with convulsive chills of dread 
Now recollects his limbs are lost for life! 


O bounteous sleep! restorer of the mind! 
When poor souls suffer from misfortune’s sting, 
This whisper to thy brother, Death, were kind, 
“Spare them the agony of awakening.” 
F. 8. SALTUs, 
+o - 
For the Companion. 


IRON-SHOD. 


The safety of a mountain-climber depends 
upon being well shod. Therefore the Swiss 
guides wear heavy shoes with sharp spikes in 
the soles. 

On a bright July morning, a famous scientist 
of England started with two gentlemen to ascend 
the Piz Morteratsch, a steep and lofty snow- 
mountain in Switzerland, 

Though experienced mountaineers, they took 
with them Jenni, the boldest guide in that dis- 
trict. After reaching the summit of the Morter- 
atsech, they started back, and soon arrived ata 
steep slope covered with thin snow. They were 
lashed together with a strong rope, which was 
tied to each man’s waist. 

“Keep carefully in my steps, gentlemen,” said 
Jenni, “for a false step here might start the 
snow, and send us down in an avalanche.”’ 

He had scarcely spoken when the whole field 
of snow began to slide down the icy moantain- 
side, carrying the unfortunate climbers with it 
at a terrible pace. A steeper slope was before 
them, and at the end of it a precipice! The 
three foremost men were almost buried in the 
Below them were the jaws of 
Everything depended upon getting a 


whirling snow, 
death, 
foothold. 

Jenni shouted loudly, “Halt, halt!’ and with 
desperate energy, drove his iron-nailed boots 
into the firm ice beneath the moving snow. 

Within a few rods of the precipice, Jenni got 
ahold with his feet, and was able to bring the 
party up all standing, when two seconds more 
would have swept them into the chasm. 

This hair-breadth escape shows the value of 
Life 
is full of dangerous places, especially for the 
young. No boy is prepared for rough climbing, 
unless he is well shod with Christian principles. 
Sometimes temptation ices the track under him, 
and then he must plant his foot down with an 
iron heel, or he is gone. 


being well shod when in dangerous places. 


\ poor boy of my acquaintance signed a pledge 


never to taste liquor. One day his rich em- 


ployer invited him to dinner. There was wine 
on the table, but the lad was not ashamed to 
say, 

“No, [thank you, sir. T never touch it!’ 

Then came ona rich pudding, which the boy 
tasted, and found that there was brandy in it; 
so he quietly laid the tasted morsel back on his 
plate, The employer discovered that the boy 
had “pluck’” enough to stand by his convictions, 
and he will never be afraid to trust him. He is 
a sure-footed boy. 

God knows what steep places lie before us. 
He has provided the “shoes of iron and brass” 
for us to puton, They are truth, and honesty, 
and faith, and courage, and prayer. ; 

A clear conscience will keep the head cool. 
And up along the hard road there is a sign-board, 
on which is written in large bright letters, “He 
that walketh uprightly, walketh surely.” 

Rev. Tneoporre L. CuyLEr. 
— 
AN EXPERIENCE. 

One of the experiences which the education of 
life ought to bring with it, is an increasing sense 
of the difference between what is artificial and 





what is honest, what is permanent and what is 
transitory. ‘There are,’’ says Goethe, in a 
proverb pointed out to me by Lord Houghton as 
a summary of human wisdom, ‘‘many echoes in 
the world, but few voices.” It is the business 
of the education of after-life to make us more 
and more alive to this distinction.—Dean Stan- 
ley. 
ee 
COULDN’T SWEAR TO THE PAR- 
TICULARS. 

There are some things we know, but cannot | 
tell why we know,—as we sometimes recognize | 
a familiar thing or person, when the signs of | 
identity are so subtle that we cannot name 
them. The folly of trying to explain these—or 
anything else that cannot be explained so as to | 
make legal proof—was illustrated during one of | 
Daniel Webster’s cases in court in a way that | 
amused Mr. Webster himself as much as any 
one else. The scene occurred ina trial over a 
disputed will, as described by Mr. Harvey. 
Among the witnesses was a bank cashier, to | 
whom Mr. Webster said: 


“You say you think this is not Mr. Tufts’ 
signature?” 

“I was cashier of the bank of which he was 
President, and used to see his signature in all 
forms, and very often to obligations, and notes, 
and bills.” 

“And you think this is not his signature? 
Please to point out, if you will, where there isa 
discrepancy ?”’ 

**T do not know as I can tell.” 

“But a sensible man can tell why he thinks 
one thing is not like another,” 

“Well,” (examining the note) “‘in the wu the 
top used to be closed.”’ 

“Gentlemen of the jury, you hear; the top was 
closed. Go on.” 

“The s at the end of his name was usually | 
kept above the horizontal line; this is below.” 

“Well, any other?” 

**Not any other.” 

Mr. Webster then took one of the forty genu- 
ine signatures which were in the court, and stat- 
ing to the jurors that it was admitted to be 
genuine, showed them that the very things the 
witness had testified Mr. Tufts never did, were 
to be found in this signature, and in nearly 
every instance. 

The witness looked chopfallen, and took his 
seat; and nearly all the witnesses were floored 
in the same way. At last they came to William 
P. Winchester. He sat opposite to me, and 
looked at Mr. Webster with an air that said, 
“You won’t get any such answers out of me.” 

He took the stand and testified that he did not 
think the signature genuine. 

“Why?” asked Mr. Webster. 

“T can’t tell,’ was the reply. 

“But, Col. Winchester, an intelligent man can 
give a reason for his opinion. Pray don’t give 
such a statement as that without offering a rea- 
son for it.’”’ 

“T can’t give a reason; but if you will allow 
me to make an illustration, I will do so.” 

“Certainly.” 

“Suppose,”’ said Mr. Winchester, ‘“‘some dis- 
tinguished man at home or abroad should be 
seen walking on ‘change’; suppose you were 
there at high ‘change’; it would be very natural 
to point out Daniel Webster and say, ‘There 
goes the defender of the Constitution.’ Every- 
body would mark him; nobody could mistake 
his identity. They would always know him 
afterward. But if, in the afternoon, some man 
brought me a head, and two legs, and two arms, 
on a platter, and asked me to identify them sep- 
arately as belonging to Daniel Webster, I could 
not swear to them. In the same way there is 
something about this signature that does not 
look genuine; but I could not swear to the par- 
ticulars.”’ 

Mr. Webster smiled at the reply, and told the 
witness that he might be excused. 


“= 

A HELPMEET AND HELPMATE. 

“‘An helpmeet for him,’’ is the expressive 
phrase by which, in the English Bible, the first 
wife is described. That view of wifehood is not 
so frequently taken as it should be by young 
women anxious to be married. The wife of the 
late Senator Wade lived with him for thirty- 
seven years, and during all that time her ambi- 
tion was to be the helpmeet and the helpmate of 
her husband. The New York Tribune says: 


It is rather an important fact that Mrs. Wade 
was her husband's secretary, assistant, reader, 
and it may almost be said, right hand. Senator 
Wade had an almost invincible antipathy to put- 
ting pen to paper. He had an almost equal dis- 
inclination to search books. 

This drudgery Mrs. Wade cheerfully assumed. 
When her husband had a great speech in hand, 
it was his wife who furnished him with the ma- | 
terials, which he afterward arranged, assimilated | 
and systematized. Great things are told of her | 
skill in this respect,—of her tact, industry, | 
patience. | 

There is nothing discreditable to the late sen- 
ator in the statement, for his share of the work | 
was undoubtedly the greater, and his mind it} 
was which utilized Mrs. Wade’s industry. 

But it must have been everything to him that | 
she felt such a lively interest in matters which | 
were the business of his life, that she could be 
intelligently consulted upon points about which 
not many women know anything, and that while 
she was prond of his success, she knew just how 
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pathized with him entirely in the opinions 
which, all his life, he so stoutly entertained. 

Wives who have been the valuable assistants 
of public men in the discharge of public duties 
have not been many, but perhaps they have 
been more numerous than is generally suspect- 
ed. At any rate, it is a matter worth looking 
into by the careful student of biography. 

The investigation would probably disclose 
many another instance like that which we have 
mentioned, of a community of tastes and of toil. 
Sometimes it is the wife who devotes her time 
and strength in this way; sometimes it is the 
daughter. In the case of Herschel, the astrono- 
mer, it was a sister. 

More than one great man has probably admit- 
ted that he would have been nobody but for the 
help and encouragement which he found at 
home. 





For the Companion. 


BRIGHT DAYS IN WINTER. 


I seek fair vales among the wooded hills, 
Embosomed from the gaze of careless eye, 
While halcyon days with sweet, strange influence fill 
The earth and sky. 


The balm of Indian Summer still pervades 
And tones at noontide the clear atmosphere, 
While tall firs grace with their autumnal shades 
The newborn year! 
The misty peaks their veil of beauty wear, 
Though summer flowers may lie in cold repose; 
No dissonance invades the quiet air 
Save woodman’s blows, 


Do I but dream I hear the rustling wing 
Of gleesome robin in the leafless brakes ? 
Now listen! sweetest thoughts of early spring 
One note awakes! 


———— 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 


It is rare to see five generations, varying from 
five months to one hundred years, gathered in 
one house. Yet on Saturday, March 2d, one 
son, sixteen grandchildren, twelve great-grand- 
children, and one great-great-grandchild, cele- 
brated the one hundredth birthday of Mrs. 
Mary Trowbridge, of Boston. On the succeed- 
ing Sunday, her pastor, Rev. Dr. Bartol, made 
the event the theme of his sermon, and, among 
other things, said: 


In the case of our aged friend, there was 
almost perfect health from her birth to the age of 
one hundred. She had had but one or two attacks 
of illness during her long life. Once she was 
attacked by small-pox, but it touched her but 
lightly, and once she was slightly troubled with 
a pleurisy. For the past twenty years she has 
slept alone, and only once called out at night, 
and that call was caused by a troubled dream. 
The next lesson we derive from this occasion is 
that of temperance. Our aged friend has been 
a perfect Nazarene in this respect, and never 
drank any strong liquids, and never liked them. 
Even now, when wine is brought to her in the 
hope that it will aid her in sustaining her weight 
of years, she waves it away. She has lived 
through a history of drunkenness in this coun- 
try. 

‘Tf the lady could but look at this congregation 
with her sweet, pure face, she would preach 
temperance and patience far more -powerfully 
than he could. He never saw a fairer or more 
spotless complexion, or a more innocent, win- 
some face. As she sits in her chair, unable to 
walk, she strongly reminds one of the children 
on the Common and Public Garden in their little 
carriages, who, like her, are unable to walk. 
We know temperance, patience and purity in a 
face when we see them strongly marked. 

Hei piety is another lesson. She was earnest- 
ly and early persuaded of the benefits and privi- 
leges of prayer. Her long life and her experi- 
ence in this respect would refute and scatter all 
the speculations and doubts of infidels and rad- 
icals upon the use and value of prayer. 


+> 


ONE OF STANLEY’S ADVENTURES. 

While Stanley, the African explorer, was 
working his way down the great river whose 
union with the sea he was the first to discover, 
he had thirty-two adventures with the hostile 
natives, in some of which he lost a number of 
men. One of these adventures is thus described 
by a correspondent of the Boston Journal: 


The inhabitants had assembled on the banks 
seeing this curious boat filled with strangers ap- 
proaching, and Stanley’s men said they thought 
the cries, which were almost deafening, of a 
friendly nature. 

Bat Stanley thought not. To him the cries 
seemed warlike. However, visions of eggs, 
chickens, fresh milk, and, perhaps, goat’s flesh, 
for his exhausted men, flashed before his eyes, 
and he gave the signal to put into the cove. 

No sooner had the boat reached the sloping 
bank, than it was hauled fifty yards up on the 
shore by an hundred hands, and before Stanley 





| and his astonished men could realize where they 


were, they found themselves the centre of a 
circle of savages, each of whom was aiming an 
arrow directly at the unlucky wights. 

There were several hundred of these people, 
called the Bumbrich, after the name of their 
island, on the shore, and Stanley says that he 
expected to be instantly massacred. His gun 
and those of his men lay in the bottom of the 
boat, and to stoop to pick them up would have 
brought a shower of arrows and instant death. 

So he endeavored to reason with the savages, 
and showed them some cloths and beads, which 
they accepted. They crowded around the boat, 
however, and one man took hold of Stanley’s 
hair and gave it a violent wrench, thinking that 


he had succeeded, and why he was deservedly | it was a cap, and would come off, disclosing 
wool. 
This was hard to bear, and meantime, one of 


famous 


Mr. Wade was fertunate in a wife who sym-' 





Stanley’s men received a stunning blow from a 
spear-handle. Then the explorer made anotlier 
little speech, asking for food and to be allowed 
to continue his journey, promising more cloth 
and beads. 

The savages then made several ferocious dem- 
onstrations, rushing down upon him, gnashing 
their teeth and shaking their spears in his very 
face; but they did not kill him, and finally re- 
tired to consult. This mortal agony of suspense 
lasted from nine in the morning until three in 
the afternoon, during which time Stanley did 
not get out of his boat, nor did he take his eyes 
off the islanders. 

At last, seeing no chance of anything but 
death, he gave the signal to his men to be ready 
at a certain cry to drag the boat into the water, 
Presently the islanders began to return, and 
something told Stanley not to wait. 

So he shouted the word of command, and the 
boat flew down the slope into the water, his men 
diving all around it like so many muskrats, in 
their eagerness to escape the javelins and arrows 
which they knew would come. 

Stanley picked up his elephant gun, and, as 
an islander bounding on to the beach was pre- 
paring to fire an arrow after the boat, he shot 
him, and the immense bullet, passing through 
the savage’s body, killed another behind him, 

Meantime it was discovered that the oars were 
lost, and Stanley’s men were paddling with their 
hands as fast as they could to get out of arrow 
range, when they were horrified by seeing thirty- 
six savages put off from Bumbrich in three 
large canoes, 

The men in Stanley’s boat were anxious to 
fire at once, but he ordered them to allow the 
canoes to approach, and succeeded in sinking 
two of them by firing into their sides at the 
water line. 

In two minutes two dozen savages were strug- 
gling in the water, and beating away for the 
shore with vigorous strokes; the third canoe re- 
nounced pursuit, and Stanley and his men found 
themselves safe, but still half-dead from hunger 
when they joined the main body of the expe- 


dition. 
———__ +o -- 


CUTTING AND KEEPING 
FLOWERS. 

The following hints about cutting and preserv- 
ing flowers, taken from the Jonrnal of Chemis- 
try, will be found useful. As to cutting, it says: 

A sharp knife is the right tool for the purpose, 
as it leaves the sap-vessels of the stems open for 
the absorption of water, while scissors crush and 
compress these vessels, so that their absorptive 
power is more or less destroyed. Like injury 
may be done in breaking off the stems, especially 
if they are tough. 

If the flowers are not put into water immedi- 
ately, the ends of the stems should be cut off 
with a sharp knife, as the sap-vessels will prob- 
ably have become clogged up with coagulated 
matter. 

Cut flowers often suffer from too dry an at- 
mosphere. It is difficult to avoid this in our ar- 
tificially-heated rooms, but we may at least put 
the blossoms in the coolest part of the room. 
Near a window, and especially in a bay-window, 
the temperature is generally several degrees 
lower than in other parts of the room, as you 
can see if you will test it with a thermometer. 

The best authorities say, moreover, that the 
flowers should have the benefit of light, and 
even of sunshine in most cases, though there is 
a popular prejudice against exposing them to 
the latter. On the other hand, they suffer, as 
plants do, from draughts and from sudden alter- 
nations of temperature. . 

When flowers have been carried a long dis- 
tance in close boxes or cases, they often appear 
withered and worthless, but with proper treat- 
ment they may be revived and restored to their 
original beauty. 

Instead of being at once put into vases and 
exposed to the hot and dry air of the parlor, 
they should either be carefully spread out on 
wet flannel or moss, and covered with a dish- 
cover or an inverted box, or else put in pans 
containing moss and water, or wet sand, in 
which they can be set upright, and then shut up 
in the dark for a few hours. 


+> 
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SAILORS’ COOLNESS. 

The nonchalance of sailors is proverbial. 
“Jack” takes things coolly, for it is his business 
to meet danger without suffering it to excite 
him. He has formed the habit of self-reliance 
and if ordered to any perilous duty, goes to it as 
he goes to his mess-table, grumbling, but w ith- 
out alarm. It is his duty to obey; it is his 
officer’s duty to see that ‘‘Jack’’ gets through 
all right. An English officer, Col. Anderson, 
tells the following amusing story of “Jack's 
coolness, displayed in one of the battles during 
the Indian mutiny. the: 

Two tars, strolling up from the Dil-Kusha 
Park, where Lord Clyde's army was statione’. 
towards the Residency position at Lucknow, 7 
rected their steps by the pickets of horse - 
foot. Suddenly, a twenty-four-pound shot -_ 
the road just in front of them. “I’m blesse ; 
Bill,”’ said one of the tars, ‘‘if this here —_ 
is properly buoyed!”’ and on the happy-go-luc! ‘ 
pair went towards the Residency, as calmly as! 
they had been on Portsmouth Hard. miles 

During the same siege, a very young — 
of the 102d was on sentry, when an eight-ing! 
shell, fired from a gun a hundred yards 0 r 
burst close to him, making a deal of noise, a 
throwing up an immense quantity of earth. ver 
Anderson rushed to the spot. The youthful = 
dier was standing quietly at his post, ngs 
where the shell had justexploded. Being — 
what had happened, he replied, unconcerne®, 








“] think a shell has busted, sir,”’ 
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For the Companion. 


A LITTLE IMPOSTOR. 
*Twas the first day of April. Isat at my work, 
So tranquil!—for school was not out— 
At my sitting-room door there came a low knock, 
I rose to see what ’twas about. 


A very small child asked with pitiful voice, 
“Have you any cold wittles to spare?” 
Her cloak inside out, and a tiny old veil 
Hid her face—though I knew it was fair. 
“Tis one of my principles never to give 
To beggars who come to my door,” 
Ll said, quite severely. “But tell where you live 
Aud your name. Have I seen you before?” | 





“Lm a very poor woman,—we live in a house,— 
And I’ve seven small children who cry 

Every minute I’m gone! Please give mesome bread, 
Or they'll starve all to pieces and die!” 


“No,no! Goaway! I have nothing to spare; | 
There’s a law against beggars, you know; 

And don’t come again! The policeman is near; 
He passed but a minute ago.” 


“Mamma! Aint you ’shamed? Howyou can be so | 


ad 
To poor folks, I’m sure I don’t see! 
If I was a really beggar,—how sad! 
Did you guess all the time it was me ?”’ 
Joy ALLISON. 
lc 





For the Companion. 
FIVE LITTLE APRIL FOOLS. 


A crowd of little boys stood in the street, | 
One was very much excited. 

“T darst to go,”’ said he; ‘‘and 1 darse every | 
one of you boys, if you aint 
’fraid-cats.”’ 





| said ‘ 


| seeing a house a little way off, they went there 
| to ask the way. 


| door. 


| come in, and she seated them round the stove, 





By-and-by they grew tired and sat down on 
the damp grass to rest, and then they grew hun- | 
gry and wished they were at home. 

They had been in such haste to get to the 
“meadows where violets grow,” that they for- 
got the long walk home. 

O how dreary and how long the way looked! 
Heavy clouds overspread the sky, and before | 
they had fairly started, the rain began to fall. 
At first there seemed only one large drop apiece, 
which fell on each little boy’s nose for a warn- 
ing, and then the drops came pelting down, and 
it grew cold. 

On they had to, go, though their little legs 
ached and they were ready to ery, but each held 
firmly his cherished wand of pussy-willow. 

They had left home about noon, and now it 
was wearing well into the afternoon, 

They missed the road, and sat down on a wet 
bank to wait till somebody should pass. They 
had walked themselves into a heat. Johnny 
Wilson took off his jacket and sat on it, as he 
he was so hot he wouldn’t need it, and it 
wasn’t healthy to sit on soppin’ wet grass.”’ 

The man who passed directed them the near- 
| est way, and told them “‘they’d better fly round 
and git home short metre, or they’d ketch a 
cold wuth talkin’ about.” 


After a while they lost the road again, and 





A very nice, kind-looking woman opened the | 
She was quite troubled when Johnny 
told her of their sad condition. She made them 


and gave them warm milk to drink and cookies 


to eat—the right kind of cookies, with a hole in| turned a corner, ‘ 
Before they devoured them they | dow!” 


the middle. 
got cheerful enough to play they were eye- 


| glasses, and to whirl them on their fingers. The |had come to thank her for her kindness, and 
woman said she was so sorry her son had not | gave her a box with some beautiful handker- 
| come back from Boston with his team, for she | chiefs. 

would have got him to turn straight round and | 


|muddy, dirty little pilgrims appeared in the 


; whom Johnny called the ‘*cookie-lady.”’ 


° ! 
street, each bearing a willow wand. 


They were gladly greeted by their anxious | 
mothers, who soon stowed them away in bed | 
with big doses of herb tea. 

After a few days four little boys appeared, | 
rested and bright, upon the sidewalk, though 
their noses were red and they sneezed very 
often. The fifth, O where was he! | 

Poor Johuny was in bed, saying, ‘‘O dear, 
how my legs ache! O dear, how my head aches! 
O dear, I ache all over me, and my throat feels 
full of apple-cores and things!” 

Mrs. Wilson had questioned her boy, and | 
when he got to the part of his story where he 
took off his coat and sat on it, she rang the bell | 
and sent Ellen for the doctor. | 

| 





The doctor looked very solemn, and said John- } 
ny must stay in bed for a week, at least, but it | 
was three weeks before he left the house. Dur- | 
ing that time the docter called six times, and 
that was eighteen dollars. 

When Johnny’s papa saw the bill, he said 
Johnny took rather expensive trips, and that the | 
next time he wanted a branch of pussy-willow, | 
or a bunch of violets, he hoped he would be | 
more economical and go to the stable and hire a | 
barouche, a driver and span, which would only 
cost eight dollars or so, and thus save his moth- 
era great deal of anxiety and himself a great 
deal of pain. 

One warm May afternoon Mrs. Wilson said 
she should like to drive to Roxbury, to see if 
they could not find the house of the kind woman 

“There’s the house,” cried Johnny, as they 
‘and there she is at the win- 


So they went in, and Mrs. Wilson told her she 


| joined working to praying. 
| this life-lesson; in all troubles, pray and lang on 


when the horses went trotting so swiftiy down 
Crow Hill?” 

“Yes, mother, a little,’’ replied Tom, honestly ; 
“T asked the Lord to help me, and hung on like 


| a beaver.”’ 


Sensible Tom! Why sensible? Because he 


Let his words teach 


like a beaver; by which I mean, that, while you 
ask God to help you, you must help yourself 
with all your might.— Young Pilyrim. 
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(NUTS TO CRACK} 





Enigmas, Charades, 
i. 
DIAGONAL PUZZLE. 


Puzzles, &c. 


a e 
Diagonals from left to right, 
Express a freak or fancy light. 

ACROSS. 
My first, a stone more clear and bright 
han stones in common are; 
My next, a coat not over tight, 
sut over all to wear; 

My third are flowers which are found 
Waving among the corn; 

My fourth is shrill and clear in sound, 
And something like a horn; 

My fifth, a tower high and strong; 





Mrs. Marston said she had often worried about 
those boys, 


asked them where they lived. 





At this the little boy in plaid 
petticoats swaggered about on 
his stout striped legs, stuck out 
his red lips and said,— 

“T aint a’faid-cat. I'd jus’ as 
lieves hop right up on to the 
chimbly off of the sidewalk—so 
there.”’ 

“O you can’t go, Jimmy. You 
are too little,’’ said his brother. 
“You stay and coast on the side 
of the stone steps.” 

“No, you can’t go, 
leader of the party. “You are 
a girl-boy, and wear dresses. 
You must wait till you grow 
up.” 

That seemed such a long time 
to wait that Jimmy burst into a 
wail, and was soon carried, 
screaming, into the house, by a 
stout girl who came out of the 
basement to capture him. 


” said the 





The crowd of small boys turned 
into the avenue, much to the re- 
lief of Mrs. Wilson, who was suf- 
fering with a sick headache, and 
of the little girls, who wanted to 
roll their hoops on the sidewalk— 
their new hoops, trimmed with 
ribbons. 

Johnny Wilson had been tell- 
ing the boys that a fellow he 
knew had said that blue violets 
and snowdrops were just as thick 
out in Roxbury, and the others 
were so eager to see for them- 
selves that they had counted 
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very carefully, and 
should only 
church. 
She told 
he'd never 


said 
carry them to the 


and she gave him five 
eat in the front yard; 


cookies to 
she said it 
doors! 


story of ‘‘Five Little April Fools.” 
CHRISTINE CHAPLIN. 
te 
For the Companion. 


THE HORSE’S NAME. 


stranger stopped him by exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘Halloo! that used to be my 
horse! ’”* 

“Guess not,”’ replied my broth- 
er; “I bought her at a livery- | 
stable, and they told me she | 
came from Boston.”’ 

“H’m!”’ said the man, “what | 
do you call her?” 

My brother answered that the | 
horse was sold to him under the 
name of “Pink.” 

“Ho!”’? said the man; 
isn’t her name.”’ 

Suddenly he cried out sharply, 
“Nel-ly!”’ 

Quick as a flash, the horse 
pricked up her ears and looked 


“that 








their pennies and decided to go. 
“It is real fun to get violets,” 
said Johnny. “I lived in the country one year, 
and I used to take the teacher a whole fistful of | 
flowers every day, and she used to put ’em in a| 
splendid vase she had on her desk; it was a hand | 


made out of white marble, and it looked as if! 


it was grabbing the flowers.’ 


‘take them home. As he hadn’t come, she gave 
the boys each three cents and showed them the 
turn to the horse-cars, and they thanked her 
very much. 

Johnny Wilson was very polite, and said if 


| d : 
her son ever got rained on in Boston, he hoped 


round. 
“Nelly,” said the man, step- 
ping in front of her, ‘Shake hands!”’ 
| Up came the horse’s right hoof for the nan to 
take. 
“Now give us the other hand, Nelly;” 
then she raised her left fore-foot. 
“There!’’ said the smiling man; ‘‘d’ye sup- 


and 


It was along ride in the horse-car to the street ; he’d come to tea at his house; and so they de- pose that wasn’t my horse?” 


“the fellow’’ had described, and a long walk to 


the fields afterward, but the sun was warm—it | 


was the first of April—and the little city boys 
were very happy. They jumped and they shout- 


ed: it was so nice to shout and scream and whis- | 


tle, and not hear a tap on the glass, or see a 


beckoning finger from a window where a mam- 
ma stood with a finger upon her lips. 
The boys sought carefully for the violets, 
not one, not even one, could they find. 
When Willy Thorndyke spied a bit of pussy- 
Willow, he was hailed as a great discoverer, and | 
the little willow was robbed of its pussies, 


but 


| parted, warmed and comforted. 
The mammas in the street where the little 
| boys lived 
| messages back and forth for some time. Mrs. 
| Thorndyke was in tears. Her boy wore his hair 
| parted in the middle, and had light curls, and a 
| velvet suit on, and she was sure some hand- 
organ man had stolen him. 
| said no hand-organ man would steal five boys 
| at once, no matter how greedy he was. She was 
| afraid they had strayed to the wharves. 
| The ladies were just about sending to the po- 
lice-station, when a procession of wet, draggled, 


But Mrs. Wilson | 


| 


| What does my readerthink? CnLaAra Jay. 


oe 


had been sending inquiries and: 


HANG ON LIKE A BEAVER. 


When our Tom was six years old, he went 
into the forest one afternoon to meet the hired 
man, who was coming home with a load of 
wood. The man placed Master Tommy on the 
top of the load, and drove homeward. Just be- 
fore reaching the farm, the team went pretty 
briskly down a steep hill. When Tommy en- 
tered the house, his mother said,— 

“Tommy, my dear, were you not frightened ' 





and wished she had | 
She put the handkerchiefs away | 


she | 


| 
Johnny she hoped | 
go out of the street | 
again without telling his mother, | 


was so much pleasanter out of | 


So this is the end of the true | 


One day my brother was out 
driving in the country when a) 


My sixth, a cup to drink from; 
My last, a crack or fissure long, 

In mountains well to shrink from. 

Z. Y. X. 
| 2. 
CHARADE, 

My first, alevel bit of ground, 
My next, a kind of seat; 
| Mounting my whole, the schoolboy’s heart 

Will often quicker beat; 
You hear it glibly talked about 

When politics abound, 
Each separate party claiming theirs 


| The best that can be found. AuNT LOIS, 


3. 
HIDDEN WORDS. 


\ 








IM 
DO a hy 


Find the name of these objects, write them down 
| in the order in which they come, and then find hid- 
| den words with the following meanings: 1. An ex- 

cuse. 2. What sleepy folks enjoy. 3. A trace, 4. 


Solemn. 5. A hunting-horn. 6. A smooth piece of 
rass-land. 7. A fancy rural mansion, 8. An ex- 
iibition. 

4, 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


An animal found on African plains; a Saxon king; 
one of Napoleon I.’s generals; an American animal; 
a great work begun but never finished; the ancient 
name for Spain; a venomous reptile. The initials 
will give the name of a celebrated Eastern queen; 
the finals, read backwards, that of the place over 


which she ruled. N. J. 
5. 
ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS. 
Mythological. 
EXAmMPLe: “Rising merit will buoy up at last.” 
Ans.—Atlas. Pope. 


“This Cesar was a tyrant.” 
Shake speare. 
“Now mark him, he begins again to speal 
Shakespeare. 
“Old year, you must not die, 
You came to us so readily.” T¢ nnyson. 
“That his swift chariot might have passage wide. 
Spenser. 
“Fair is her brow as mountain snow fresh driven. 
a 
“Why upon the sea r ride, 
Boy of beauty rare? 





ak, 


Proby. 
Aunt Lots. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
lLlFRAGILE 

FL CE 

8s OT 


A 
BR K 
NAT IE 
. A forward spring. 
| Cow, cower. Corn, corner. 
skip per. Bee, beer, 


zPrawol! 
Qe 


i 





Scow, scour. Skip, 
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NOT A SAFE GUIDE, 
of smell is far 
giide as most people suppose. 


The sense from being as safe a 
Let almost any one of 
the hurtful gases gradually fill a room, and the oc- 
eupants will either not notice it, or will be but little 
disturbed by it, while a person just from out-doors 
will at once exclaim in dismay against the disagree- 
able danger shows 
why so many persons have been suffocated by coal- 
yas, which had slowly filled their 

Further: while 


odor. This unconsciousness of 
apartments, 

freshly-burning coal throws off 
sulphurous gas and earbonic oxide, which strongly 
appeal to the sense of smell, the thoroughly-ignited 
coal is almost wholly free from these 
it continues to throw off the 
gas. 
sons fe 


gases, though 
deadly carbonic acid 
Hence many per- 
to throw open a stove door 
after the coal in the stove is at a red heat. 

Again, the worst of the sewer gases is not per- 
ceived by the Hence many persons freely 
leave their escape pipes open in sinks, bathing-tubs, 
and even in the washbowls of their sleeping rooms, 
utterly unmindful of the fact that miasmatic poi- 
sons may be continually passing up from the sewer, 
The most elegant residences are often thus filled 
with the germs of It is this which is sup- 
posed to have made Queen Victoria a widow. 


But the latter is odorless. 
‘l it wholly safe 


senses, 


disease. 


a 


THE FIRST STEP. 
The familiar saying, “It is the first step which 


costs,’ was thus illustrated in an address to young 


men, delivered by Mr. Mudge, of Boston: 


It isthe beginning which is difficult. [ mean by 
this the fixing a habit of doing right. Suppose you 
are sent out of the counting-room or store to trans- 
act business of any kind, even the delivery of a let- 
ter or the payment of a bill, the temptation to loiter 
on the way if you meet a friend, or to consume time 
zing at shop windows, should be avoided as a 
wrong act. If you resist the first temptation in this 
direction, you will find the habit strengthening daily 
of speed and certainty in your movements, so that 
your employers, or those immediately over you, be- 
gin to say, Such an one takes less time to do his 
out-of-door work than any other we send out.” And 
the converse of this is also true; for the clerk who 
wastes his time when out of sight of his employer 
has taken the first step in dishonesty, and is educat- 
ing his conscience in the way of moral obliquity. 








~ > 
CARELESS TRAVELLERS. 

The carelessness of travellers and the number of 
articles which they thereby lose, may be judged of 
from this paragraph: 

A shrewd, keen-eyed Scotchman is employed to 


do nothing else than board, outside the New York 
Central Depot in New York, all incoming passenger 





trains, and go through the ears immediately after 
the passengers have left them, looking for lost arti- 
cles. No train-men or other employees are permit- 


ted to precede him, and if one may judge from his 
findings, hissearch must be very thorough. Searcely 
a train comes in from which he does not gather up 
something. Overecoats, sh: ee: rubber shoes, satch- 
els, umbrellas, canes, packages, silk hats, pocket- 
books and jewelry, are turne a in by him in a steady 
stream, that has, notwithstanding the constant go- 
out to claimants, made up an accumulation that fills 
a huge closet andthe greater part of a store-room 
besides, Some things have been on hand for five 
years. 





= 


A CHILD WITH A GUN. 

Those whose practice shows that they do not see 
the criminality of keeping a loaded gun where chil- 
dren can get at it should consider the 
fact, which occurred at Ashland, Mo.: 


following 





| 

A lad but twelve years old shot his little sister, 
one year old, the ball passing from the chin clear 
through, and coming out at the top of the head, 
killing the babe instantly. The older members of 


the family had gone to the barn, leaving the boy 
and his sister alone in the house, They were sum- | 
moned to the house by the boy calling out that: 


man had shot the baby 
discovered that the s 





and ran away. But it ws an | 
gun was not in its place yand | 


THE 


when accused, the boy confessed that his little sister 
had pulled at the ramrod of the gun while in his 
hands, and caused the gun to go off. The boy has 
evidently not told the truth yet. He was probably 
aiming the gun at his little sister in sport, not know- 
ing that it was loaded, when the tatal deed was 
committed. 


a eee 
DIVIDING FAIRLY. 

The late King of Italy loved to roam through the 
country incognito, and occasionally had a brush with 
brigands in the mountains. Here is the story of one 
of his adventures with smaller game: 


Ilis Majesty one day hunting in the neighborhood 
of Rome, shot at a hare at the very moment when a 
stout citizen, out enjoying the pleasures of the chase, 
discharged his piece at the same object. The King 
claimed that he had killed the hare, and the citizen, 
ignorant of the person of his rival, declared in very 
impolite terms that he himself was the successful 
marksman. The result was aregular trial of strength 
for possession of the game,—a tussle, which resulted 
in favor of the King, who walked off with his prize, 
while the citizen poured upon him a perfect flood of 
such abuse as only an Italian of a certain sort has at 
command, 

At the city gate the King ordered the commandant 
of the guard to follow the angry citizen, and report 
his name and residence. After a few hours the offi- 
cer was able to say that the unknown hunter was an 
honest cabinet-maker of the Porta del Popoda, when 
the King sent one of his carriages to fetch him to 
the palace. 

Naturally the man was terribly anxious as well as 
fullof wonder why he should be wanted at the pal- 
ace, and he was not much relieved when he recog- 
nized in the King the man whom he had abused. 

“Master Salvina,” said His Majesty,—and at the 
sound ef his own name from royal lips, the man 
trembled in every nerve,—‘*Master Salvina, I have 
sent for you because I have found shot different 
from mine inthe hare; we both hit the beast. Come, 
we will eat the hare together; and thereupon the 
door of the dining-room was opened, where, between 
two plates with appurtenances, smoked the hare, 
properly roasted, 





nanan 
MANAGING A BALKY HORSE. 

A writer in Home and Farm says that a balky 
horse is insane on the subject of going, and should 
be made to think on some other topic,—then he 
will go. 

The following devices have been successfully tried 
to accomplish the desired end: 1. Tying a string 
around the horse’s ear close to the head. 2. Hitch- 
ing the horse to the swingletree by means of a cord 
instead of the tugs, the cord fastened to the horse’s 
tail. 3. Filling the mouth full of some disagreeable 
substance. Tying a stout twine around the leg 
just below the knee, and then remove it when he 
has travelled some distance. Never whip a balky 
horse, for the more he is whipped the crazier he will 
become. Let everything be done gently, for bois- 
terous words only confuse him and make him worse. 
Treat him in the mild manner that you would a 
crazy man, and you will succeed. 


~~ = 
A SURPRISED SCULPTOR. 

A British sculptor, named Thead, has lately been 
surprised by a legacy of $150,000. It came to himin 
the following way: 

He had a tolerably intimate friend in a wealthy 
man, who, after knowing him for a while, made his 
will. After providing for his family and numerous 
charitable associations, his solicitor discovered that 
$150,000 still remained unprovided for, and asked 
what shonld be done with it. “Leave $50,000 each 
to those three charities last named,” said the mil- 
lionnaire, and then, checking himself, he exclaimed, 
“Nol! they have enough. I'll leave it to Thead. 
Won’t he be surprised?” It is safe to say he was, 
and very agreeably so. 

~ " 
A DRUNKARD PRESERVED. 

One man has been taught a lesson which,if he 
does not play the part of an idiot, will make hima 
total abstainer. 

A commercial drummer from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
while somewhat under the influence of liquor one 
night, drove upon a trestle bridge of the railroad, 
sixty feet long and about the same distance from the 
ground; but the horses so carefully stepped along 
in the darkness from sleeper to sleeper, that, though 
the drummer thought the road rather uneven, the 
team arrived safely on the other side about five 
minutes before the night express came tearing 
along. 

A SHREWD REPLY. 

The canny Scotch mind has a way of giving di- 
rectly practical results, and thus deciding vexatious 
questions. Lord Napier was once listening to a dis- 
as to the proper keeping of the Sabbath. 
One of the disputants appealed to his lordship if a 
poor operative would be guilty of Sabbath-breaking 
in cultivating on that day a patch of flowers, those 
beautiful witnesses to the Divine goodness. 

“TI will not undertake to decide that question,” 
“but I don’t 
doubt that the man who began with his flower-patch 
would end with his potato-field.”’ 

The discussion ceased. 





cussion 


dryly replied the shrewd nobleman; 


—_——_—_—_—_—__— 


“THE rich,” 
ish deer. 


said the Jew, “eat venison because it 
I eat mutton because it ish sheep.” 


“SEE, mamma,’ 
with arching spine 
around the table; ¢ 
shut her tail down. 


exclaimed a little one, as puss, 
and elevated rudder, strutted 
-e, kitty’s eat so much she can’t 








A NOPEFUL theologian says he has no doubt that 
the time sil! come when the members of a church 
choir will behave just as well as other folks during 
divine services. 

THE mother had cut her little daughter's hair to 
make “bangs.”” Surveying her own work, she said, 

vesterday you looked as if you had no 
To-day you look as if your mother had 


‘Bessie, 
sense, 


none.” 


NELLIE has a four-vear-old sister Mary, who com- 
plained to mamma that her “button shoes’? were 
“hurting.” “Why, Matie, you've put them on the 
wrong feet.” Puzzled and ready to cry, she made 
answer, “What'll ldo, mamma? = They’sallthe feet | 
I’ve got!" 
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60 DEC: 


COMPANION, 


MT. VESUVIUS. 

Should an eruption occur in this volcano, and cause the 
destruction of one-half of the inhabitants who live in the 
vicinity, the remainder, who barely escape with their 
lives, immediately move back upon the hal?-cooled lava, 
and there live in constant fear of another eruption, fool- 
ishly fancying that the only tenantable portion of the 
earth rests within the shadow of the great volcano. This 
fairly illustrates the force of habit, and the persistency 
with which people cling to opinions when once formed. 
For example, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
eures incipient consumption, coughs, colds and all affec- 
tions of the liver and blood, yet some still depend upon 
physicians and remedies that have naught but repeated 
failures to which they can refer. And although Dr. 
*ierce’s Favorite Prescription is sold under a positive 
guarantee to cure those weaknesses peculiar to women, 
and notwithstanding that thousands of women bear testi- 
mony to its efficacy, and the truth of all statements made 
concerning it, many yet submit to severer treatment. 
Again, Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets, no larger 
than mustard seeds, will positively cure constipation, 
where it is dependent upon dyspepsia or torpid liver; yet 
some still depend for relief upon the “blue pill” or hu, 
doses of drastic cathartic medicine. In the face of such 
facts, can we wonder at the blindness of the poor Italians? 





The Most Highly Prized Object upon the toilct- 
tables of Fashion is Lamrp’s BLoom oF Youtu. Why? 
it confers the est of all charms, a lovely 
Under its els ng and emollient influence, 

-e, neck and arms : acquire the pearly hue of health 
and beauty,so dissimilar from the false metallic gloss 
produced by certain hurtful enameling preparations, and 
the skin becomes as soft as eider down from its use. No 
pernicious ingredients contaminate this standard article. 


Because 
complexion. 














“The use of the Imperial Egg Food will cause the 
most obstinate fowl to lay."—Poultry World, Hartford, 
Conn., which is standard authority. 


MAR 


Page Autograph Album, rd, with § Sc rolls & Fe 
a = by mail, Cir’s free. J. F. 
Circular free. 


REVOLVERS dehet nt) E ST, New Britain, Conn. 
3 ADA sling our FINE ART NOVELTIES 


Catalogue sent free. J. UFFORD’S SONS, Boston. 
T and all interested, send for circulars, 
Am.Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly PL, N.Y. 

WANTED tENTS.—20 New and Elegant 

a in ROMOS by mail, #1; or 100 by ex- 

press, & Cvery variety. Ni it. Chromo é 0., Phila., Pa. 


ALCOMANIE or TRANSFER Pictures, 10c.; 
Scrap or Jar Pictures, 10¢.;—all postpaid. 
J. W. FRIZZELL, 478 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


HIGH CLASS POULTRY. 
Send for New Practical Valuable Circular. 
. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N. Y. 
Ss AMPS! Selling out! 75et Stamp Album, 115 
varieties Foreign Stamps at 50 var. stamps, 
1851—75 issues, Post-free, $1. J. BEIFELD, ao Ill 


NV OTTOES for Embroidery on Per forated Cardboard 
by mail, 80 elegant and unequalled designs. Every 
stitch marked to match perforations. Send stamp for 

price list M.S. DALE, New Haven, Ct. 


OYS make money by selling the Patent Top-Cord 
just out. Circulars and Sample sent On receipt of 10 
cents in stamps. E.D.M se ‘KINTOSH 
. O. Box 1926, New York. 


(\OD LIVER OIL aaa LIME.—That “pleasant 
and active agent in the cure of all consumptive symp- 
toms, ** Wilbor’s Compound of Pure Cod Liver Oil and 
Lime,” is being universally adopted in medical practice. 
Sold by the proprietor, A. B. WILBor, Chemist, Boston. 


I UNTER’S AND TRAPPER’S Illustrated Prace 

tical Guide to Rifle Shooting, Gunning, making and 
using Traps, Snares and Nets, Baits and Baiting, Dress- 
ing, Tanning, Preserving and ‘Drying of Skins and Furs, 
Fishing, &c. Fifty engravings. New edition. Sent by 
mail for 2 et Addr Box 3410, P. O., New York. _ 

THE LAST. OFFER!! 

Morning Glory, Basket and Phantom, 25 Cards, either 
style, with name printed 25c; 25 French Marble, 25c; 50 
Tinted stol, 15¢; H “or 25e; 50 Seroll (no 
name), 15e; 25 Em ad, 50 Granite, 20c: Elegant 
card cases, ice. lie. . ” "ERRY “Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. 


DON’ INK, My Boy, To-night, 


(great temperance 

song). When you 
and I were Boys, Prior. Baby Mine? Gilbert. Blue Eves, 
Abt. Girofle-Girofla Waltz, Strauss. Poly: anthus Polka, 
Wadsworth. Lord of Lorne Galop, Carolling Birds, Noc- 
turne, Ludwig. These 8 new 3-page pieces, for Piano or 
Organ, are in APRIL No. of Musica Howrs for 25c. Try 
it 6months; obtain music worth $16 80 for 75cts. (cash 
or stamps). G. W. Richardson & Co., 256 Wash. St. Boston, 


\ ANTED. Agents, male or female,in every “~ 
and town, to sell a new article, just patented 
Every family will buy from six to a dozen at sight. -y~ 
ness light and easy. Profits a and sure. Send for 





Your Linen with Clark’s Indelible 
Pencils. Sold atall stationers. 





Ingalls, Lynn, Mass. 
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terms. ra ples by ae 25 cts. 
PSE LIGH TINGUISHER CoO., 
= oO. for 3361. 178 Washington Street, Boston. 











THIS NEW 


ELASTIC TRUSS 


Hasa Pad differing from allothers, is 
cupeshape, with Self- Adjusting Ball 
in center, adapts itself to all Boe 
¥ tions ofthe body, while the ballin 
the cup presses back the > in 
testines just — & pers 
ould with the finger. With 






i) SENSIBLE 


light presure the Hernia is held 
securely day and night, and a radical sank certain. Itis easy, 
durabloand cheap. Sent by mail. Circulars free. 

EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., C HI AGO, ILL. 
PARENTS AND CHILDREN READ THIS! 

Luy the Great National Game of States, a help to 
children and a teacher forall. Best thing out. Nothing 
like it ever issued. Be sure to get it;if it is not all we 
say, we will refund your money. Send 25 cts. forsample 
game and —\ he ag pate Mention this paper. 

URNER & CO., Yalesville, Conn. | 


TEAS REDUCED, 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Send for our new Reduced Price List. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
_@. O. Box 5643.) 31 and 33 3 Vesey Street, Street, New York. 
fame pg Cases of 125 


RUBBER | TYPE! . = — print- 
ae Wear canis cauentn at ene at Cael g 


movable letters 
apparatus, 


ple of Type and Cirenl: - be. Address 





na 
ie Bh rE R TYP E CO. +» Mallet Creek, Ohio. 
8 Do Your Own Printing. 
(Self-inker $5.) Prints cards, labels, env. etc. at guarter 
printer's prices. For business or pleasure, men or boys, 





Exchsit Printing Press 
Catalogue of all size Presses, Type, Etc., mailed for two 3c. stamps. 


{ Address Manufactures, KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn 


APRIL 4, 1878 


| SPECIALTIES IN LADIES UNDERWEAR, 


Constructed on 
Hygieric and Dress Reform Principles. 


Obtained the Highest Centennial Award. 
MANUFACTURED BY GEORGE FROST & Co., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass, 





Fic. 1. Fic. 2. 

Fic. 1 Represents the Emancipation Waist, universally 
acknowledged to be the best of the strictly Hygi- 
enie Dress ” Reform garments of the W aist Kind, 
Made for Ladies and in! white, only, in sizes 22 to 35 
inclusive; in Plain, $1 75; Trimmed 00. 

Fic. 2 Is the Dress Retorm Corset Waist—a compromise 
between the Corset and the extreme Waist. Made 
for allag es, bothin draband white. L adies’ in sizes 

175 : and Children’s in sizes 19 to 
$1 14 ets., respectively. (The Misses’ 
and’ Children’s are made without the fulled bosom 

piece). 
Patterns are not for sale. All these garments 
are fully covered by patents, and infringements will be 
rigorously prosecuted by law. 


MADAME CLARK’S 
COMBINATION SHOULDER - BRACE 


CORSBHT 


AND SKIRTI-SUPPORTER 


Is without exception the most comfortable and perfect- 
fitting Corset ever m: ude. It is the only Corset which pays 
any respect to nature’s mould, and may be worn w pul = T- 
fect ease, at the same time giving all the stylish effect 
which is so gene rally sought for in all Corsets. 




















Fic. 3. tok 4. 

F1G. 3 Shows what we call our Regular Corset, Which has 
the most complete chest-expanding shoulder-brace 
ever made on any Corset, and which is daily grow- 
ing more and more popular. Made in oon 











white, in Ladies’ sizes 18 to 34; Satteen, $175; Lon- 
don cord isses, 19 to‘ tteen only, $1 50. 
Fic. 4 Is our Extra Long or Abdon Corset, whieh is 


destined to meet the requirements of all fully de- 
veloped Ladies as well as those stoutly built. The 
present fashion of cutting and fitting dresses is 
such that this Corset is peculiarly adapted in giving 
the figure that pleasing appearance which is at 
once stylishand graceful. Made in drab and white, 
in Ladies’ sizes 19 to 35inclusive. Satteen, $2 50; 
Coutille, $4 00. 

In stating size for Corsets and Waists, give the measure 
around waist, and be sure to say whether taken over or un- 
der the dress. Age ag and Canvassers wanted. Send for 
Cireulars. Addres 

GE ORGE FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass 

Orders from any part of the U nited States will be sent 
by, iy uil, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 

_Plea: se state W here you saw thi this adv ertisement. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


\VIER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


We deliver * Strong Pot Roses, suitable Ie § Smmediate 
flowering, by york at all post-offices, 
Jariet fos your hate alllabele ed, Sion st Out 31 ores: ag 


c ‘or &. 
Bend cer “NEW GUIDE TO R ok Lert 
and choose from over 5Q0 finest sorts. rent Spe. 
giaity is growing and distributing Roses, TNE DINGE 
ONARD CO.,diose-Growers, est Grove,ChesterCo. PL 


2, 500, 000 Strawber ry, Raspbe rry, Blackberry ,Cur- 
sent, Grapes, Asparagus Roots, Peach 
Trees, ete. 100 SELECTED VARIETIES. Great 
American pte ta ay Largest and best. Berries 2 
oz. each, 9in. around. By mail, 10 for $1; 100 for $5 
1.000 for 840. Wilson Albany, Chas. Downin Alon” 
arch of West, Kentucky, Green Provifie, $2 per 00: 
Capt. Jack, Cumberland Triumph, Sterling, ont 85 
per 1 000. LL PURE, Catalogue free. Cut this 
out. JOHN Ss. COLLINS, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


FLOweRS 


Strong Fiests, yas OW VE aor ope of 
cost at your door. 
years’ experienco oat free, 
ure of over 1200 best varie’ Centennial medal. 

assortment. Low prices. Alllabeled, Satis- 

faction guaranteed. © ROSES, all Piguet $1; 
13 for $2, HOOPES, BROTHER & THOMAS, 
CHERRY L NURSERIES, WEST ‘meme Pa. 

















_ White Pond Lilies 


Are easily grown and will bloom finely in tubs and arti- 
ficial ponds. We will send strong roots dug fresh from 
the ponds, by mail, postpaid, for 25 cts. each; $2 per doz. 
Cc — with directions for planting, free. 

. A. VauGHAN & Co., Carver, Plymouth IT 9 y 


BREEDERS oF FANCY MUNIT 
reduction, from $3 to 81 ve dozen, W — Leghorn and 
Houdan Eggs ‘irenlars fre 

Pi Y YARD, ‘Oneida, . YY. 


IEA PASTE 


SILVER LEAF fcc 


FOR STOVES, GRATES, &c. 
No Mixing. No Dust. 
No Odor. No Brush. 


Agents wanted in every town. 
Sample Box sent by mail for 15 cents in mn posters aa 
Send for Circular and terms. W. STEWART 
64 Cortland Street, New York 


A HANDSOME CHRUMO PORTRAIT 0 OF 


HIS HOLINESS LEO XIII. 


From an authenti rait loaned TY "c a bli 
His Grace Archbishop We . ENTS 
sent, post-paid, on receipt of 

Address CHromMoO DEPARTMENT JY¢ ENT of 
Engraving, 435 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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NEW AND COSTLY PREMIUMS) 


OFFERED FOR | 
New Subscribers to the Companion. | 


WE OFFER several new and very attractive Pre- | 
miums,—in addition to those offered in our Annual | 
List last October,—as fresh inducements to our readers 
to obtain New Subscribers to the CompANION. Our 
friends can at all times be sure the articles we offer are 
as good, or better, and of more value, than we claim 
for them. 





CONDITIONS. 

No new name will be received unless payment of $1 75 in 
full is made in advance. 

These Premiums are given by the Publishers for obtain- 
ing new subscribers, not to new subscribers. 

No person sending his own name as a subscriber can re- 
ceive a Premium for it. 

Any person subscribing for the Companion, and paying 
the full subscription price, can then receive Premiums for 
all the new subscribers he may obtain and send us. 

No Premium will be forwarded until the postage, indi- 
cated for each one, has been received by us. 


{3 Send for a full Premium List, if you have not received one. 


Nem | 
TO THE PUBLIC. | 
Articles Offered for Sale. 


Any person who may not obtain new subscribers, 
but may wish to purchase articles offered in the 
accompanying List, can have them at the prices named 
as the value of each Premium. 





Postage Stamps 
will NOT be Received in Payment for your Subscription. | 


If sent, they will be returned to the person sending them. 
There are three ways by which money can be sent through the mails | 
at our risk. | 


By Post-Office Money Order, | 
By a Bank Check. 


If you cannot buy a Money Order or get a Bank Check, send bank | 
bills ina Registered Letter. We will credit your subscription for such | 
time as the amount of money you seni will pay. 


as it may be stolen by dishonest Post-office Clerks. 








Cood Old Times. 


This is one of Rey. Elijah Kellogg’s best books. 


For one new name. 

It is a true story of a 
pioneer family, and full of adventures that are told in a realistic way, and 
that are alike attractive to the young and to the mature reader. It 
gives a view of old-time courage, hardship and invention, and the terrors 
of the Indian war; the exploits of the younger members of the family with 
their Indian playmates and the beasts of the pine forests. The book is 
handsomely bound and contains twelve full page illustrations. Any one 
will be benefited by reading this story from real life. Given for one new 
subscriber. Postage and packing, 12 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Coming into the Light. Given for one new name. 
This is one of Lothrop’s $1000 prize books, and a story of school life for 
girls. The heroine, Kitty, awakens a strong interest, and the story, which 
is very winning from the beginning, ends in showing how the young people 
who have so interested the reader were brought to the light of religious 
truth. The book contains 426 pages, is illustrated, and is excellent in its 
influence. Avery liberal Premium. Given for one new name. Postage 
and packing, 12 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including payment of postage by us, for $1 50. 


Convenient Work-Basket. 


Given for one new name 





For this Premium we give a Work-Basket, which is made for us by the 
lndians,a pair of good Scissors, 1 60-inch Linen Tape-Measure, 1 Cake of 
White Wax, 1 Spool of White Thread, 1 Paper of Milward’s Helix Needles, 
assorted frena 6 5 to 10, and 1 Spool 100 yards Eureka Black Silk. Given for 
one hewname. Postage and packing, 15 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Pocket Tool Knife. For one new name. 





This is a wonderful Knife. Itisonly by special arrangement we can ob- 
tain it for one new subscriber. The cut does not show all its parts, which | 
are made of good steel. The Saw blade will cut easily and quickly through | 
a broom handle, or any toft or hard wood an inch thick. The blades are | 
well made, and will retaina good edge. The gimlet, cork-screw and sharp | 
«wl or punch, are very useful, as also the screw-driver, tweezers and anoth- 
et sharp instrument, which do not show in the cut. Given for one new 
subscriber. Postage and packing, 9 cents. 
We offer it for sale, including payment of postage by us, for $1 


| It is made from the best solid gold plate, and is ornamented with a rich en- 
| 
' 


| Gold Front Sleeve Buttons (New Pattern). 


Avoid sending silver, | 


| Gold Front Bosom Studs. Given for one new name. 





These Bosom Studs have solid gold fronts, beautifully engraved. Given 
Postage and packing, 6 cts. 


We offer them for sale, including payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Solid Gold School Ring. 


tor one new name. 


Given for two new names. 








This is a very beautiful Ring. It is made expressly for our subscribers, and | 
is handsomely ornamented with a shield surrounded with enamel scroll | 
work. Given, with three initials engraved on the shield, for two new 
names. Postage and packing, 6 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including payment of postage by us, for $1 50. 


Gold Souvenir Ring. 


Given for two new names. 





This is a solid Gold Ring, ornamented with enamel scroll work, with the 
word Mizpah handsomely inlaid with hard enamel. It is especially de- 
signed for a gift or class ring. Given, with three initials engraved in the 
ring, for two new names. When you order, see page 865 of our Annual 
Premium list for sizes. Postage and packing, 6 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including payment of postage by us, for $1 50. 


Given for one new name. 


| Beautiful Shaw! or Bosom Pin. 








We think this is the handsomest and best pin of the kind we ever offered. 


ameled lily ef the valley. 1t is used either asa shawl or bosom piu. Given 
for one name. Postage and packing, 6 cents. 


We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Given for one new name. 





These pretty Sleeve Buttons have solid gold fronts very handsomely en- 
graved. Postage and Packing, 6 cts. 
We offer them for sale, including paymeut of postage by us, for $1. 


| Companion Carving Tools. Given for one new name. 


Given for one new name. 


| 
| 











| Wood-carving is rapidly gaining in popularity all over the country. This 
is an art which opens a new and profitable field for industry to the unem- 
ployed. Ladies make it a source of profit as well as pleasure. The new 
set of Carving Tools is made especially for us from the best English steel. 
The set consists of 6 Tools, as shown in the cut, 1 Ornamental Punch, 
1 Manual of Wood Carving. Given for one new name. Postage and 
packing, 15 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including payment of postage by us, for $1 25 


Two Pocket Companions. Given for one new name. 


nnn 


This useful Premium consists of a hollow-handle Tool Holder in which is 
contained the twelve tools as seen in the cut. One fine Pocket Microscope 
with a rubbercase,and a lens of the best quality. Both given forone new 
name. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer the Tool Holder for sale, including payment of postage by us 
for 60 cts. The Microscope for 50 cts. Both for $1. 





} 


\ 





| Silver Plated Pickle Fork and Napkin Ring. Forone new name. 





This convenient Pickle Fork is extra silver plated on the best white metal. 
The Napkin Ring is a very attractive pattern. Given for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

| We offer it for sale, including payment of postage by us, for $1. 


| 
l 


Lawn Sprinkler. Given for two new names. 








It is substantially made from seamless brass tubing, and can throw & 
stream of water from 35 to 40 feet. It has two nozzles, one for throwing a 
solid stream of water, and one for a sprinkler. It can be used for sprink- 
ling flower beds and lawns, washing windows, carriages, ete. Given for 
two new names. Postage and packing, 21 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $2. 


Spirometer. Given for one new name. 





This Premium will afford a group of young people enjoyment for hours at 
atime. The barrel of the Spirometer is made from brass, nickel-plated. 
The base is polished walnut. It has a rubber tube, 18 inches long, with a 
vulcanized rubber mouth-piece. By blowing into the rubber tube the 
shaft, at the top of the instrument, will rise. On the shaft figures are 
marked from 1 to 30. If Charley can raise the shaft to 12 and his friend 
to 14, ot course Charley will want to try again. And thus by stimulating 
competition it not only affords great amusement, but expands and strength- 
ens the chest and lungs. Older people will find this very beneficial, Given 
for one new name. Postage and packing, 15 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Little Folks’ Embroidery Patterns. Given for one new name. 


ae 


wer 


This useful Package contains 6 Large Book-Marks, 6 Square Book-Marks, 
12 Small Book-Marks, 2 Embroidery Needles, 8 Knots Scarlet Shaded 
Zephyr, 8 Knots Green Zephyr, 8 Knots Blue Zephyr, and a qnantity of 
Silk Ribbon for mounting the Book-Marks. Every Book Mark has a dif- 
ferent inscription, making 24 in all. Given for one new subscriber. 
Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 
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Family House Painter. Given for one new name. 




















This consists of Three Paint Brushes, for doing all kinds of ordinary 
painting, also instructions for mixing colors and other information. With 
these Brushes and instructions any one can make an old house look clean, 
healthy and inviting, both inside and out. Given for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 12 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Family Paper Hanger. Given for one new name. 





This consists of a good paste Brush and an extra fine Knife for trimming 
the edges of the paper and a Box-wood Rule. This is a useful Premium. 
Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Family Glazier. Given for one new name. 
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This useful Premium consists of a fine Glass Cutter, Putty Knife, a one-foot 
Folding Box-wood Rule, and a Pencil and Pocket Knife. The Glass Cut- 
ter is a Combination Tool and is not only a Glass Cutter, but a Knife 
Sharpener, Scissors Sharpener, Paper Pattern Cutter, Can Opener and a 
Graduated Wrench. With these tools any boy can do glass-setting for 
the family. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 





We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for &1. 
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Companion Scxoll Saw. 

None can appreciate the value of money so well as those 
who earn it. With the aid of the Companion Scrou Saw 
no one ought to complain of the lack of work or lack of 
money. With it you ean begin a paying business of your 
own. With the saw are extra blades, patterns, &c., ready 
to go to work. 2 









BUSSEL. @ RICHARLS ON SC 


The cuts at 
the side show 
specimens of 
work made 
with the Scroll 
Saw. d 





THE COMPANION SCROLL SAW 
is guaranteed by the publishers of the Youtn’s Com- 
PANION to saw as fast, do as beautiful work, and cut out 


as large work as any $10 machine in the world, 





Rotts OF RONG. occccccesevtersce: evcces 21 inches. 
Length of Arm for Work.......... 18 - 
Height of Table........-.+. 31 si 
Diameter of Balance Wheel. 6 * 
Diameter of Drive Wheel.........++-+06- 12 = 
Lengths of Birks cesecescceseccccecoscee 13, ‘“ 
Nuinber of strokes of Saw per minute from 800 to 1000 
Weight of Saw packed for shipping........ 24 pounds. 


We offer the Seroll Saw for three new names. If you 
Wish the Drill with the Saw, send 50 cents extra. If you 
wish the Drill Turning Lathe and Circular Saw send $2 





extra. 
PRICES. 
Companion Scroll Saw...............6...55 8&3 00 
MW WEEDS BOWEEE: «0c cccccccccos- ces 50 
Saw with Drill, Turning Lathe 
and fine Circular Saw... _...... 5 00 


With each Saw we give 4 Saw Blades, 25 New Bracket 
and Seroll Designs, 4 Illustrated Lessons for beginners, 
and full instructions. 

The Saw, when ready for shipping, is packed in a case 
36 inches long, 13 inches wide and 4 inches deep, and 


weighs only 25 pounds, Postage stamps cannot be re- 





ceived by us. 





Nickel Silver Plated Saw. 


= a 
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For one new name. | Flower Seeds. Given for one new name 

We offer this year a new variety of Flower Seeds They 
are: Extra Mixed Pansy, Tall Nasturtium, New Double 
Zinnia, Double Balsam, Petunia, Annual Phlox, Mixed 
Portulaca, Drummond’s Coreopsis, Sweet Pea, Orange 












Eschecholtzia, Sweet Alyssum, Dwarf Scabious, Morning 
Glory, Candytuft, Scarlet Cypress Vine, Aster, Mari- 
gold, Mignonette, Dianthus. Given for one new name. 
Postage and Packing, 6 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including payment of postage by 
us, for $1. 


ROSEWOOD HANDLE. 


a 








In the spring of 1874 we invented the | 


Bracket Saw (Wood Frame). A year ago we | Garden Vegetable Seeds. Given for one new name. 
designed and first introduced the Steel Frame, 





which has become so popular. | 

We now offer for the New Year an- | 
other improvement, which makes the Steel | 
Saw Frame more valuable than ever. From this | 
date they will all be handsomely 


NICKEL SILVER PLATED, 
and the handle will be made from Rosewood. The We have made a selection of some choice varieties of 
Vegetable Seeds from the reliable catalogue of Hovey & 
adding to its beauty | Co. These are: Hubbard Squash, Early Summer 

“ Squash, Nutmeg Melon, Mountain Watermelon, Dan- 

Over 200,000 Boys and Cirls vers Onion, Lettuce, Large Dutch Parsnip, Early Wake- 

are now finding both PLeasure Axp Prorit in the use of | geld Cabbage, Early Frame Cucumber, Red Top Turnip, 

these Bracket Saws. From a square foot of Black Wal- Blood Beet, Boston Tomato, Nonpareil Pop-Corn, Early 

nut, costing 8 cents, you can make 3 or 4 pretty Brackets, O’Rouk Pea. Given for one new name. Postage 

and packing, 12 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including payment of postage by 

us, for S1. 





Nickel Silver prevents the Steel from rusting, besides 


which will readily sell for 50 cents each. With each Saw 
we give FIFTY FULL-SIZED WORKING DESIGNS, Which are 
worth, WHEN MADE UP, at least ®35. 
patterns are Designs for making beautiful Wall Brackets, 
Match Safes, Picture Frames, Glove and Handkerchief Companion Silk Casket. For one new name 
Box, Easels, Stereoscopic View Holders, Card Receivers, 
Work Boxes, Flower Vases, Fancy Cross, Watch Stand, 
Set Doll's Furniture (6 pieces), Paper Knife, Hanging 
Basket, Toilet Stand, Six Faney Silhouette Ornaments, 
Pen Rack, Beautiful Swiss Clock, &e,, &e. 
THIS PREMIUM CONSISTS OF | ™ eaten gong Silk Casket eames . ee of 100 
| yards each of the celebrated Eureka Silk, size A or B,— 
any five colors or all one color, as you 


Among these | 














Preanion casner Door SILK 


SD euntKs ST oywisr. 






1 improved Steel Fret 
Saw, Nickel Silver Plated and 
Rosewood Handle. 

100 Miniature Designs 
(seale one-eighth of an inch to an 
inch). 


may select; 2 spools, of 10 yards each, 
Back Button-hole Twist ; 1 solid Silver 
Thimble, any size wanted ; 1 Linen Tape 
l i Measure, 60 inches long; 1 Paper Mil- 
CLARK'S | Ward Helix Needles, Sharps, assorted 
“ONT 
SPOOL COTTON 


17 1S THE BEST. 


50 Full Size Designs. 

1 Piece Sand Paper. 

6 Bracket Saw Blades. 

1 Brad Awland Handle, 
1 Sheet Impres’n Paper. 


sizes, from 5 to 10 

The Needles we use in our Casket are 
the celebrated Milward Helix Need- 
les. Altogether, this is one of the best 





Complete lessons in Bracket Sawing and finishing 
Woods in Oil, Shellac, Varnish, and Polish. 

Given for one new subscriber. Postage and packing, 
18 cents. This Outfit, complete, sent to any address, 
post-paid, for S1 25. 





Readers. Given for one new subscriber 
Postage and packing, 12 cts. 
We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 


1 THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 





APRIL 4, 1878, 





BAD PENMANSHIP. 

Legible writing is conducive to good morals. 
It saves the reader’s time, guards his patience 
from undue temptation, and permits him to en- 
tertain such kindly feelings towards the writer 
as naturally arise from the easy understanding 
of what one is writing about. On the other 
hand, illegible writing is the occasion of loss of 
time, of vexation at one’s inability to read it, 
and of emotions towards the writer which are 
not brotherly. 

We knew of a religious association which 
once wasted much time in the vain attempt to 
read an important report from a committee. 
The late Rev. Dr. Fuller of Baltimore had writ- 
ten the report in characters whose illegibility 
would have excited the envy of that prince of 
bad penmen, Rufus Choate. 

The secretary tried to read it, and sat down, 
blushing with indignation. The editor of a re- 
ligious newspaper, trained to decipher scrawls, 
andamerchant, familiar with strange characters, 
took itin hand. The editor intimated that his 
paper would never be enriched by Dr. Fuller’s 
communications, while the merchant declared 
that he could do no business with:a man who 
wrote in a dead language. 

Just then Dr. Fuller came in, and was request- 
ed to read his own report, written the day be- 
fore. Taking up the manuscript with an air 
which said, “Is there no one here who can read 
writing?” he looked at it, held it at arm’s 
length, drew it nearer, and, laying it down, re- 
marked, amid the laughter of the association, 
“Brother Moderator, I was appointed to write, 
not read, this report. I have done my duty.” | 

A New York journalist, so runs the story, 
onee started an evening school. Among the 
things he tried to teach was penmanship. It 
was in the days when the teacher “‘set the copy” 
in the writing-books. ‘‘Virtue is its own re- 





| ward,”’ wrote the teacher in each boy’s copy- 


book. ‘Follow copy, fill out the page, and show 


{me your books to-morrow evening,’? was the 
; order. 


The boys took their writing-books home, but 
not a word of the copy could they make out. 
Visits were made to each other, to ascertain if 
any one had read the strange characters, At 
last one bright boy was found who had de- 
ciphered them. On the next evening the teacher 
read in every copy-book this domestic warning,— 

‘Washing without soap is absurd.” 


ann SEEEEEEEEEne cn ca 


CURIOUS DISCOVERIES. 

The old question, Where do all the pins go to? 
is not near so interesting as this conundrum, 
How do things get where they are found? The 
poems of Propertius, a Latin poet who lived 
half a century before the Christian Era, were 
found in a wine-cellar. The discovery was made 
in the nick of time, for the mildew and the rats 
had begun their destructive work on the parch- | 
ment manuscripts. But how came these poems 
in that wine-cellar? Did some bottler, a lover | 
of the muse, carry them down to read during in- | 
tervals of rest, and then, overcome by the fumes | 
of his own wine, forget to carry them away? 

It is said that one of the cantos of Dante's! 
“Inferno’’ was found, after being long mislaid, 
hidden away beneath a window-sill. Who hid | 
the precious manuscript? Did he hope a reward | 
would be offered for its recovery? P | 

We can understand how “Luther’s Table | 
Talk’’ came to be hidden in the foundations of | 
an old house. Pope Gregory XIII. ordered its | 
suppression, and so it became dangerous for 
any one to be found in possession of the book. | 
When discovered, it was “lying in a deep ob. | 
secure hole, wrapped in strong linen cloth, which | 
was waxed all over with beeswax within and 
without.’’ The man who hid it was determined 
that the book should be read by somebody when 
better days had come. } 

An old cabinet held for some time a forgotten | 
manuscript which the world is glad the author | 
found. It was the first volume of “Waverly.” 
“IT had written,”’ says Scott, ‘the greater part of 
the first volume, and sketched other passages, 
when I mislaid the manuscript, and only found 
it by the merest accident, as I was rummaging 
the drawer of an old cabinet, and I took the 
fancy of finishing it.’’ 

eae 


THE BETTER WAY. 

The fervent charity whose passion for doing 
good “‘endureth all things’’ was illustrated by a 
pathetic scene at a temperance meeting held in 
Bloomfield, N. J. A half-intoxicated man in- 





prickages we have ever prepared for our 


terrupted the speaker, and the indignant audi- 
| ence shouted, ‘Put him out!’ 

**No, no!” exclaimed Rev. Mr. Simons; ‘‘don’t 
| put him out! Let him sit by me. I'll take care 
of him.” 


The audience acquiesced, the drunken man 
took a seat by the clergyman’s side, and the 
speaker went on with hisaddress. The poor in- 
ebriate paid good attention, and joined hearti- 
ly in the singing, which was led by an excellent 
cornet-player. 

Suddenly, the clergyman, placing his hand 
kindly on the man’s shoulder, said, “Let ws 
pray.”’ Both knelt, while in gentle tones the 
minister besought God’s pity and help for his 
erring brother. Drunk as he was, the man was 
touched, and tears trickled down his flushed 
cheeks. 

Were they tears of that penitence which bring- 
eth forth fruit? We know not; but we do know 
that both the poor drunkard and the audience 
went away from the hall with a clearer idea 
than they had had of the apostle’s words, ‘“‘And 
above all things have fervent charity among 
yourselves; for charity will cover the multitude 
of sins.”’ 

cee eee 
TEA-POURING AND RAISING. 

A Washington correspondent, discoursing on 
pouring tea artistically, intimates that the abili- 
ty to pour just the quantity, and not a drop over, 
is one of the lost arts. He tells this incident: 

At Mrs. Evarts’s reception, the other day, one of 
her fair-haired daughters, in reception dress and a 
coquettish white muslin apron with a bib, presided 
over the refreshment table. Gentlemen watched 
her draw the tea, The leaves were tied in a muslin 
bag, which she put in a silver teapot; from the urn 
of boiling water she half-filled the teapot, opening 
it occasionally and with a spoon pressing the juice 
from the tea-leaves. After filling the teapot she 
poured out cups of hot, delicious tea. She did not 
spill a drop in the egg-shell china saucer, or do 
more than fill the cup. 

Our grandmothers did that, and didn’t think 
they were doing anything remarkable. Tea- 
pouring, however, suggests the effort which Gen. 
Le Due, the Commissioner of Agriculture, is 
making to introduce tea-growing into this coun- 
try. He has ‘“‘started’’ 100,000 tea plants, and 
will be ready to supply orders free as soon as 
they are sufficiently matured. 

The Commissioner is an enthusiast, though 
he is following in the footsteps of those who 
have tried and failed. The experiment has 
been tried at Grantville, 8. C., in California, 
and in several of the Southern States, but, for 
some reason or another, the result did not en- 
courage the hopes of competing in the tea busi- 
ness with China and Japan. 

The tea-plant can be grown on Southern soil, 


| but the difficulty is to find any one who can so 


cure the leaves that they will taste like tea 


'yaised in China or Japan. 


Gen. Toombs is reported as saying, that if the 
people of the South would only learn the art of 
curing the leaf, as good tea could be produced 
in Georgia, where the plant has been grown for 
nearly forty years, as in China. But if they did 
learn, would not the cost of labor for tie manip- 
ulation of the leaves be an obstacle to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the business? 


————_‘+or—___—_ 


ASKING FOR A WIFE. 
Very few young men think that as a good 


| wife is from the Lord she should be asked for 


from Him. But the Rev. William Arnot of Scot- 
land did, and that, too, before he entered into 
an engagement of marriage. Many Christian 
youths form the engagement, and then ask God 
to bless it. Dr. Arnot wrote in his diary ef 
January, 1844: 

“I have of late a strong desire to enter into the 
marriage union. ... Ihave much freedom in ask- 
ing this gift from the Lord. Iam waiting now on 
His leading. Some indications appear as if He were 
about to grant this best blessing on earth. ... His 
providence in a wonderful way seems now pointing 
toone.... Ifon the morrow our hearts are drawn 
together, and no obstacle intervene, the whole course 
will be most conclusive evidence to me that the 
Lord hears and answers prayer.” 

If there are those in whom this extract excites 
a smile, let them think whether such a view of 
an engagement and marriage would not prevent 
much unhappiness. 





THE MAELSTROM. 
The old and popular notion of the Maelstrom 
gave anew word to our language,—‘‘maelstrom” 
meaning now any hidden and sweeping dange!. 


Who of us does not recollect the huge hole in 
the bottom of the sea we pictured to ourselves 
in childhood, as the receptacle into which the 
waters were drawn in such force, and which was 
located on the coast of Norway, and known as 
the Maelstrom? But this is now proven to be 
all a myth. A late report on the Norwegian 
fishing says that it “is so little thought of by 
the inhabitants, that they pass it and repass it 
in their sailing vessels at all states of the tide, 
except at certain times in the winter season, and 
far from drawing in whales and other things 
that come within its range, it appears to be a 
favorite resort of the fish of the country, anc 
the fishermen reap a rich piscatorial harvest 
from its bosom. The greatest rate of the tide in 
| winter does not exceed six miles an hour.” 
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